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THE FAR EAST AND THE NEAR EAST. 


I, 


RUSSIA'S INVINCIBILITY AND HER CHAMPIONSHIP 


OF THE WHITE RACE. 
I, 


WHENEVER Czardom is bent upon some new fell scheme of conquest, 
we generally hear a great deal about Russia’s ‘‘ Manifest Destiny ” 
(in capitals), her “invincibility,” and so forth. The agents of 
the Government of St. Petersburg never fail, on such occasions, to 
set these terrifying ideas afloat. So it was done—as those may 
recollect whose memory goes back to the early ’‘fifties—shortly 
before the Crimean War. What mystic prophecies, destined for the 
consumption of decadents and of people unacquainted with Musco- 
vite history, were then craftily introduced into the European Press 
by writers of the pan-Slav, or rather pan-Russian, propaganda ! 

In those days the talk about ‘‘ Manifest Destiny ” and an “ irre- 
sistible Fate” was meant to paralyse the public mind of Europe, to 
emasculate its resistance by sheer fright. There was quite a 
literature of this fatalistic kind. It was written in the style of the 
so-called ‘‘ Last Will of Peter the Great ”°—a proven forgery, which, 
however, contains an able forecast of the designs of successive 
Russian rulers. Often such talk was embellished with new phrases 
filched from the democratic armoury of speech, in accordance with 
the tendencies of an age inclined tc revolutionary changes. 

Thus, Alexander Herzen, whom I knew intimately and with 
whom I had much intercourse—first at Paris, then in London, until 
I found that, under the guise of revolutionary language, he actually 
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worked for Russian universal dominion—was a head source of such 
suspicious outpourings. He incessantly sought to impress upon the 
popular parties of the Continent, by French and German writings, 
afterwards also by English and Italian ones, that Europe was 
politically and socially ‘‘ played out.” He prophesied that ‘her 
dissolution was near at hand”; that “the young barbarians of the 
Slav world, feeling this death agony to be in the wind, were calling 
out a memento mori to the Old World, offering to murder it, if it 
would not commit suicide”! He asserted that the “ Death March ” 
was sounding for Europe, whilst ‘‘ youthful Rassia was heralded in 
by an Jntroduzione maestosa e marziale.” He compared the Czars 
to “‘Robespierres @ cheval.” He imagined that in this way he 
would catch the assent of French Republicans to the idea of a 
revolutionary regeneration of Europe by that mysterious entity, the 
immense Slav world. 

Shortly before the Crimean War, Herzen even sought, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, to imbue exiled Democrats and Socialists of various 
foreign nationalities with the desirability of “ going to South Africa 
or to Australia, where a New World is growing up, and new 
scenes of activity are opening; the Old World, with its corrupt 
Germano-Romanic blood, being destined to decay before the onrush 
of youthful Russia.” 

All this farrago was to pass for revolutionary propagandism. 
But what a tremendous fall his prophecies had soon afterwards in the 
Crimean War ! 

The simple truth about this alleged youthfulness and barbarian 
desire to infuse new blood into a “ Europe sick unto death” is, that 
the Russian Empire is one of the oldest and most corrupt despotisms, 
and that the stolid and backward Muscovite masses have no liking 
whatever for aggressive adventures, into which they are driven, and 
do not dream of regenerating our part of the. world. Herzen 
himself did not seek scenes of new activity in South Africa or 
Australia. He remained in this country to write, in German and 
English, “My Exile in Siberia”—where he had never been! The 
revelation of that latter fact in the English Press mainly contributed 
to shortening his stay in England. 

And what was the result of all those terrible foreshadowings 
about the “‘ majestic and martial” onward march of Russia as the 
‘irresistible Power? When tackled without regard to such windy 
talk, Autocracy collapsed: Nicholas I.,in the midst of the catas- 
trophe, suddenly died——from ‘poison, as many thought at the time. 
Had the war been firmly'continued then by the Western Allies; 
‘had the Man of December, who secretly aimed at a future alliance 
of France with the Russian ‘Government, not ‘refused ‘further 
‘co“bperation with England—how much greater would the result 
achieved have been ! , 
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II. 

I thought I might bring these occurrences to mind, because 
shortly before and during the Crimean War I was among those 
who, whilst strongly warning against the designs of the Government 
of St. Petersburg, firmly opposed all that fatalistic talk abont 
Russia’s manifest destiny, her invincibility, and similar hollow 
bugbears. In one of those writings (The Universal Empire of the 
Cossacks), published as a series of articles in a Liberal London 
paper, I gave a history of Russian aggression, especially in the 
direction of Constantinople. Any one conversant with that history 
knows how idla the verbiage about the impossibility of defeating 
the brazen image, with its feet of clay, is. 

Now, as to the much-talked-of championship of the White Race 
by Rassia, as against the Yellow one. Here we come upon 
another myth. 

Strange to say, that myth is specially worked up just now in 
France, where, in years gone by, well-informed writers like Dela- 
marre, taking the same view as Polish etbnologists Jike Duchinski, 
had quite a different story to tell. But then there are at present 
£400,000,000 of Russian stocks held in France-; and, moreover, 
Nicholas II. is trying to get up, at Paris, another loan of £30,000,000. 
The “ White Czar” wanting a good deal of the yellow gold of his 
ally, Russia is, forsooth, to be written up as the defender of the 
white Aryan race against the yellow Japanese. A nice colourable 
pretext ! 

In passing, another gold tale may here be touched upon. For 
the purpose of making us believe in the financial invincibility of the 
Autocrat, we have been informed that in a tower at St. Petersburg 
£65,000,000 are piled up in solid coin. It is added that there can 
be no doubt of this fact, as the Liberal English member of Parliament 
who saw it with his own eyes, had it actually photographed—of 
course, from the outside. 

Such a Liberal, or liberal, testimony is of twofold advantage to 
the Russian Government. Some, it is true, may wonder that Réntgen 
X rays were not used for penetrating the covered rolls of gold, though 
even that procedure might have left a doubt in distrustful minds. 
For, many 4 person, reading about this Nibelung hoard, has perhaps 
had a disturbing remembrance about Potemkin’s way of creating 
villages and canals. It happened during Catherine II.’s journey 
through the lately wasted and rcarcely inhabited parts of the newly 
conquered provinces of Southern Russia,where until then the remnants 
of the yellow Golden Horde had lived under Turkish suzerainty. 
By means of pasteboard structures, and of masts. stuck jn the earth 
at, a distance, Potemkin produced the pleasant mirage, whereupon 
Catherine exclaimed “she felt as if she were brought into a suddenly 
srisen enchanted world.” 
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This is a way they have in Russia in matters of Administration, 
on an emergency. 

As to the assertion that Russia, in Europe, represents the main 
stock of the Slav, Aryan, white race, Polish and other ethnologists 
declare it to be on a par with Potemkin’s Fata Morgana. Indeed, 
it can be clearly shown from Russia’s own historical records that the 
mass of her population in the North of Europe is originally not of 
Slay, not even of Aryan, bnt of Ugro-Finnish blood, with which but 
a few Slavonian tribes were intermixed when the Russian Kingdom 
was founded. Now, this Ugro-Finnish stock is of Turanian con- 
nection, kindred to Magyars and Turks, and, in a wider sense, to the 
Mongolic, hence to the yellow, race. 

Among real Slavs, such as the Poles, the Ruthenians, and others, 
there is quite a literature on that subject. Writers of such truly 
Slav origin contend that Russia does not, in her European majority, 
belong to their own race, but to an ancient Ugrian, Turanian one, 
which has only become Slavonised in speech in a long course of 
time, whilst in the European dominions of the Czar there is still, to 
this day, a large number of populations of Tatar and other non-Aryan, 
non-Slay blood. They cite Napoleon’s saying : “ Scratch the Russian 
and you will find the Tatar!” 

No fair-thinking person will state these indubitable historical 
facts for the purpose of making an opprobrious charge from them. 
Have not the Finlanders proper—through contact with Sweden, it 
is true—achieved a high degree of culture? Wherever aspirations 
to civilisation, to human progress, to political and social freedom 
‘are to be found, there we have to acknowledge a bond of brother- 
hood. But who can truthfally say, looking at the racial compo- 
sition of the Muscovite Empire, that it can pose as the immaculate 
Defender of the White Race ? 


Ill, 


To talk of a ‘‘ Yellow Peril” in reference to the progressive and 
nobly patriotic Japanese nation is worse than a calumny. It is a 
political blunder. The Japanese, from the point of view of human 
progress, are the Europeans of Asia. Muscovite Autocracy is a 
‘backward Asiatic element in Europe. 

If a “ Yellow Peril” were to be spoken of, it would have to be 
found in that aggressive, yet corrupt, Power which only contains a 
small section of people of Aryan descent ; which even in its European 
possessions has a large fringe of Tatar populations ; and which by its 
Siberian, Kalmuck, Baschkir, and other Mongolic tribes has, in the 
main, a yellow race for its basis. That is the real Russia. 

Look at her history. In the ninth century, the Ugrian, non- 
Aryan, non-Slav tribes of the great plain were, together with a few 
Slavonic ones, conquered by a Germanic war-clan of Warangian— 
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that is, Norse and Teutonic—origin. They came mainly from 
Sweden and Norway. The very name of Russia is not a Slav one. 
It was introduced by those Norse, Gothic, and Angle warriors who 
established the Russian kingdom. 

In the thirteenth century, when the country had been weakened 
by being split up into separate Principalities under the various 
descendants of those foreign Germanic conquerors, Russia fell under 
the rule of the Mongol Golden Horde. She remained under that 
Yellow dominion for nearly two centuries and a half. On the ruins 
of the Khanate, Czarism arose with institutions framed after the 
very pattern of those which the Yellow Horde had introduced.- 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, Russia, for a little 
while, came under Polish rale, from which she was freed by a rising 
at Moscow. In our time she was again defeated, though the then 
aristocratic Government of England, and the Bonapartist one of 
France, had only made a “Cabinet war” against that masterful 
tyrant, Nicholas I., who had waded through blood to the throne in 
1825, and who afterwards posed as the Dictator of Central Europe. 
It was a game of bluff which Nicholas I. had long played with much 
success—a game of wily ‘diplomatic intrigues at many Courts; 
intrigues supported by venal writers and insidious female agents, 
such as have latterly also been about among the statesmen of 
nations whose natural interest it would be firmly and actively to 
oppose Muscovite aggression. 

The present generation is not aware of the horrible weight of 
this whilom Russian incubus, artificially made though it was to a 
large extent. Few can understand now how it oppressed the 
Continent shortly before the liberating Revolutions of 1848, and 
again afterwards, when the scarcely gained freedom of nations was 
once more overthrown by the sanguinary reaction of princes. The- 
war of 1854—56, which so many foolishly cry down as a grave fault 
committed by England, struck a very necessary and useful blow. 
against the fatalistic theory of the irresistible advance of Russian 
power. Let it not be forgotten that the Liberal, Republican, and 
Socialist parties of Europe were well aware of the real situation 
when Nicholas I. made his attack upon Turkey. With quite a few 
exceptions, the best Liberals and the Radical working-classes in 
England energetically called for armed resistance. 

I can speak from personal recollection of the mass meetings in 
London, The exiled popular leaders of the Continent-—Mazzini, 
Kossuth, Ledru-Rollin, and many others—publicly advocated war 
against Nicholas I. They knew what was wanted. Some of those 
who at present, under various aliases—working either from ignorance 
or from unavowable motives—have been trying to smooth the path 
for a tyrannic Power, than which there is no greater danger for the 
independence, the freedom, and the civilisation of Europe, might. 
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well be astonished if the manifestoes of those exiled popular leaders 
of the ’fifties were reprinted. 

Had the war against Czardom been carried on in their sense, the 
oppressed Russian people would have immensely benefited thereby. 
Even as it was, there came, in consequence of Czardom bein 
defeated, the Emancipation of the Russian Serfs, and the partial 
loosening of the iron grip by which Nicholas I. had choked every 
utterance of the press. Through his defeat, the restoration of 
Hungarian independence and parliamentary government, which the 
Czar’s army had helped to overthrow in 1849, became « possibility 
once more, a few years afterwards. Through his defeat, the future 
of Italy was saved. Her unity and independence could never have 
been achieved had Russian Autocracy become paramount at the 
Dardanelles. 


IV. 


Utterly foolish then are those who go by Lord Salisbury’s saying 
that England had “ put her money on the wrong horse” in the 
Crimean war. Utterly foolish also was his saying that the best 
policy for dealing with the Russian danger in regard to India was 
to ‘‘ buy large maps.” Why, since Lord Salisbury gave that absurd 
cartographical advice, Russia has actually advanced through whole 
Central Asia up to the frontier of Afghanistan. She has even made 
a spring into that country, tearing away a portion of the Ameer’s 
territory. No wonder the present Premier recently avowed in the 
House of Commons that it was no longer possible to go by the 
policy of “purchasing large maps.” The nephew had found the 
uncle to be a deceptive guide as to India’s safety. 

If Czardom were victorious against Japan, which reretne par- 
liamentary government, progressive civilisation, and freedom of trade 
for all nations in Manchuria, it would soon be found that the mili- 
tary and bureaucratic ring which upholds and even domineers over 
Autocracy, would presently resume its designs upon Constantinople 
and Mediterranean quarters. This see-saw alternation of aggression 
in Asia and Europe—and not only in Eastern, but even in Northern 
Europe—is a well-known feature of Muscovite policy from olden 
times. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the eminent Norwegian poet and Demo- 
cratic politician, who formerly, from aversion to the Pact of Union 
with Sweden, made light of the Russian danger in the North, has 
come to see it at last. He recently called, therefore, for an alliance 
of all Germanic nations against despotic “ Holy Russia.” The fate 
of Finland had enlightened-him. A crushed Finland was to be 
made the stepping-stone for a future Russian attack upon the Scan- 
dinavian countries, with the ul:imate object of opposing even this 
country form an ice-free port in the High North. The possession 
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of Hamoierfest was-the aim of Russian autocracy even before the 
Crimean War. 

The present Autocrat (such is the official title of the Emperors of 
All the Russias) is in character, no doubt, rather a weakling. Yet, 
in the matter of Finland, he cannot be absolved from the charge of 
wilful perjury. Even the military and bureaucratic ring which 
often controls him, could not have compelled him ‘to become main- 
sworn to a Constitutional oath, which is his very title as a ruler in 
that Grand Duchy. If he could be arraigned before a Parliament, 
his guilt would even be more clearly provable than was that of 
Charles Stuart. 

With one hand that professed friend of Humanity made show 
to build up a Temple of Arbitration and Peace at the Hague. 
With the other he tore up the Finnish Charter, and signed decrees 
for military aggression. [or the infamies of Blagovestschensk, 
Kischeneff, and Gomel, this irresponsible ‘‘self-ruler” had not a 
word of reproof. Who could have prevented him from a personal 
utterance? In Manchuria, again, he became grossly perjured to 
promises made in his name. Young Japan he tried to crush, “asa 
beetle is crushed with a steam-hammer ”—+to use the elegant figure 
of speech of papers which serve him, and which, in the beginning of 
the war, spoke of a cultured nation as “wretched dwarfs” and 
** yellow apes.” 

Truly, Nicholas II., who once said he “ wished to follow in the 
footsteps of Nicholas I.,” has laid a heavy burden of guilt upon his 
own shoulders. 


Vv. 


At the beginning of this war, General Ivanoff, the Governor of 
Turkestan, made bold to threaten England, if she dared to support 
Japan, with a “ diverting invasion of India”! There were plenty of 
similar threats. Now, under the stress of events, these menaces are 
discontinued. But they show what intentions are harboured, and 
what policy would be pursued under favourable circumstances. 
Even quite recently, the great Friend of Arbitration still 
‘declared— it was before the battle on the Ya-lu, and before the 
landing of the Japanese in Liao-tung Bay—that never, never would 
he allow the intervention of other Powers, if they were bent upon 
bringing this war to an end. Possibly he may have to change his 
mind yet. 

When firmly met, the Holy Russia of the Czars is apt to collapse. 
Nothing better could happen for the freedom of the Russian people. 
Had Plevna become the Sedan of Alexander II.—and things were 
very near to that—the demand for a parliamentary Constitution 
would have been presented to the Czar, on his retreat, on the points 
of the bayonets of the National Guard in his own “ holy city” of 
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Moscow. ‘The cry would then have been raised in Russia: “ Even 
the Turks have got a Parliament, and we shall still be the abject. 
slaves of an arbitrary Power ?” 

That was the reason why Alexander II., whose army had only 
been saved in the nick of time by the Rumans, and so was enabled 
to reach Constantinople, urged Abdul Hamid (no doubt a willing 
disciple) to dismiss his own Parliament, which had done most satis- 
factory work in 1877-78, 

If Japan beats back now the armies of Nicholas II. both from 
Korea and Manchuria, all the accumulated elements of dissatisfaction 
in the overgrown Empire, which is a very prison-house of oppressed 
nationalities, might perhaps call out for representative government 
or national independence. Who then can doubt, from the point of 
view of progress, where the world’s sympathies should be ? 

Yet we have recently seen many so-calledorgans of public opinion in 
this country tacking to and fro between Russia and Japanina strangely 
half-hearted, shilly-shallying way. The views of othera who stood 
firm to the right cause have met with attempts at ‘‘ burking” all 
the more disgraceful because Japan is “ England’s ally ’—at any 
rate on paper. Well may many ason of the Land of the Rising 
Sun have said to himself: “ Do you call this backing your friends ? ” 

And yet it was only a question of continuing with sympathetic 
words ; for the Japanese are perfectly willing to take the heavy task 
of this great struggle upon themselves alone, so long as Russia is 
not helped by another Power. 

On that point, Baron Kenchio Suyematsu, a man educated im 
England, and who, twenty-five years ago, was a member of the: 
Japanese Embassy in London, has recently spoken out at the 
National Liberal Club with the greatest clearness. As a Cabinet 
Minister until revently, and son-in-law of the Premier, Marquis Ito, 
the words of this highly-cultured man merit the fullest attention. 
When here in 1879, Baron Suyematsu published a noteworthy 
historical work on The Identity of the great Conqueror Genghis Khan. 
with the Japanese hero Yoshitsuné. Since the outbreak of the war, 
he has issued a well-reasoned memorandum on A Question of Inter- 
national Law. It deals with declarations of war, and contains an 
able and convincing justification of the action of the Government at 
Tokio, The memorandum is written in answer to an article in the 
Russian Review, and is published in a French version in the Paris 
Mémorial Diplomatique. Baron Suyematsu is an adherent of the 
principle of arbitration. But he also knows what a country owes to. 
itself when it has to deal with a crafty Power ruthlessly bent upon 
aggression at its own opportune moment. 

As a kind of paltry excuse for their own backsliding, those who 
hold their breath so timidly in regard to Japan, have, almost day by 
day, sought to make out that the German press is sidling up to 
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Russia—nay, that jt does not even give proper prominence to 
Japanese victories on land, omitting to use headlines, and not dis- 
cussing the subject in leading articles at all! These assertions are 
evidently to suggest the idea that this country has, under such cir- 
cumstances, some good reason to be cautious. 

A curious excuse, indeed, considering England’s alliance with Japan 
—even if the alleged facts were true. But they are not. All the 
statements about German journals neglecting to bring out Japanese 
victories with due prominence are the rankest fabrications. As one 
who daily receives a number of German papers, I can vouch for it. 

More than that : at a time when English monthly magazines have 
been strangely silent on a subject of the most far-reaching 
importance for this country’s own interests, the chief German 
Review has not hesitated to publish an essay of the most uncom- 
promising character in the way of out-and-out opposition to Russia, 
and of friendliness to Japan, And that Review is published at the 
very frontier of Russia ! 

Personally, I have not experienced any difficulty in Germany as 
regards the strongest utterances against Muscovite policy. Many a 
Liberal and Democratic daily journal of Germany expresses itself in 
the same way as I did, adding hopes of a coming internal movement in 
Russia for deliverance from an intolerable tyranny. Yes, the mass 
of the German nation is sound on that point. Would that its hearty, 
sympathetic wishes were realised by successful risings from Peters- 
burg to Odessa, so that the horrors of this war may be brought to 
a speedy end, and the long dark night of Russian slavery be suc- 
ceeded by the dawn of freedom. 


Tl. 
MACEDONIA AND ENGLAND'S DUTY. 


Shortly before the war between Japan and Russia broke out, no 
less a person than Prince Uchtomski, the intimate friend of 
Nicholas II., had the boldness to declare in the Petersburg Gazette, 
that ‘‘ Macedonian affairs might certainly hasten the solution of the 
task of the occupation of Constantinople, which must sooner or later 
become a Russian city,” but that “ it is of even greater importance to 
crush, if necessary, with a giant’s foot, the proud young State of 
Japan.” 

Here the double object of masterful dominion in the Far East and 
the Near East was boldly avowed. The same Prince Uchtomski, 
who accompanied Nicholas II. on his Eastern travels, and wrote a 
work on them in the name of the Czar, gave a pretty plain hint in 
that book as to Russia’s designs upon India, He asserted that the 
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natives have a hearty hatred of English rule; and he spoke in 
quite a smiling way of “the Russians being expected beyond the 
Himalayas.” 

Fortunately, there is a comparative lull, just now, in those 
Macedonian affairs which Prince Uchtomski thought “ might cer- 
tainly hasten” the occupation of Constantinople by Russia and its 
conversion into a Muscovite city. This lull should be used for 
getting things into better order in the Ottoman Empire. But how 
could this be done ? 

Assuredly not by procedures such as have of late been frequently 
advocated—procedures advised by men who neither take the enor- 
mous racial and religious difficulties existing in so-called Macedonia 
into proper aecount, nor care about the tremendous dangers for the 
peace of Europe which an armed intervention of foreign Powers 
would lead to, The mass of those who thus lightly try to provoke— 
as some of them literally avow—a “crusading spirit” against the 
“infidel Turk,” are speaking, no doubt, from lack of acquaintance 
with facts in the Near East, or from antiquated religious bigotry. 
Others there are whose hidden motives and connections are worse. 

Who does not deplore the atrocities to which the incursions of 
Bulgarian bands into ‘‘ Macedonia” have given rise ? Unfortunately 
these atrocities are committed by Bulgars as well as by those who 
fight against them. Here is the new work of Professor Neokles 
Kasasis,! the Rector of Athens University, who was entertained in 
London at a banquet a few months ago, when some of the very men 
were present who have got up the recent “ Macedonian Conference.” 
In this work, not less than 440 murders were detailed, with names, 
places, and dates, committed by Bulgarian bands against Greeks in 
Macedonia. A mass of those crimes owed their origin to the 
hostility entertained by the Bulgarian adherents of one section of 
the Eastern Church against the orthodox Hellenes, who belong to 
another section. And in the presence of these facts we are told that 
the European Powers ought to organise a “ Christian crusade” 
against the “ infidel Turk” ! 

When will those who want this country to put its hands into such 
a hornet’s nest by armed interference, learn that ‘‘ Macedonia” is a 
term unknown even to the polyglot, race-divided, strangely inter- 
mixed populations of provinces, in which there are not only Bulgars, 
but-Greeks, Turks, Serbs, Albanese, Wallachs, Pomaks, and various 
other tribes of the most discordant origin, violently averse to each 
other? It is because the Bulgars, who are not even a majority 
4n ‘¢Macedonia,” intend to lord it over the other nationalities, that 
-the:districts in question have been converted into such a criminal 
Witches’ Cauldron. 
~+ It.is necessary to point out here that, not only are there so many 


1 Hellenism and Macedonia. London. 1904. 
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contending races in ¢he region called Macedonia, but that the Bulgar 
and Panslavic emissaries, contrary to history, fabricate even an arti~ 
ficial country of that name by adding the district of Kossovo to those 
of Salonica and Monastir. In the district of Kossovo, the Slavs are 
the mejority. Not all of them are Bulgars even there; for. there 
are Serbs, too, in that district. The Serbs are real Slavs. The 
Bulgars are not. They were originally a Tatar people, kindred to 
the Tarks, and they have only become Slavonised in speech. They 
came from the Volga into the Balkan country. Hence their name 
of Volgars, Bolgars, or Bulgars. Using a Slav language now, they 
are in blood more of Tatar, Mongolic, connection. 

In the districts of Salonica and Monastir, the Greeks eleiun to be 
the majority, Altogether, in each of those three districts it is often 
difficult to make out what a person speaking two or three languages, 
and often changing his residence from one province to another in 
the course of his life, really is. The sons of one father, going to 
various parts of the country, frequently change the ending syllable 
of their common name, so as to appear to be either Bulgar, or Greek, 
or Serb, as the case may be. 

To Balgarise the artificially constructed Macedonia in question, 
suits the Russian Panslavists. Everybody knows, or at least ought 
to know, that Russia, by the Convention of San Stefano, wished to 
extend Bulgaria down to the Augean Sea, in order to cut off Greece 
for ever from the direction towards Constantinople. Everybody 
ought to know, too, that Muscovite agents, by means of conspiracies 
and horrible assassination plots, have for years repeatedly sought to 
get the mastery over Bulgaria in military and administrative affairs, 
with the final object of downright annexation. That is a danger 
which may, in course of time, crop up again. But those who urge 
on a “crusade ” against the “ infidel Turk” will not see it. Some 
of them, and others who are at the back of the movement, would 
even hail the irruption of the Cossack into Constantinople. What 
folly from the point of view of European interest, of the cause of civi- 
lisation and freedom ! 

Let the eager spirits who are in the “crusading ” frame of mind 
not forget also that in the so-called ‘‘ Armenian” provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire there is no majority of Armenians. There is such 
& majority in that part of Armenia which the Russian Government 
has annexed to its own dominions. And in that Russian part of 
real Armenia, Autocracy governs in sach oppressive manner, even 
by laying violent hands on the property of the Christian Armenian 
Church for the benefit of its own orthodox Popedom, that. the 
bitterest dissatisfaction exists at.this moment in that section of the 
(zar’s Empire. 

Yet Russia is one of the Powers appointed to reform “infidel” 
-Tarkey! What a mockery of the sense of justice ! 
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All this I certainly do not say with the objeet of counselling simple 
inaction. On the contrary, England, where so much reforming zeal 
is apparently shown, could not have a better opportunity than is 
afforded now for bringing about an amelioration in the condition of 
the Ottoman Empire at large. The root of the evil lies at Con- 
stantinople. There alone, not in ‘‘ Macedonia,” can it be eradicated. 
In the place of arbitrary, inefficient, and cruel Court Government, a 
representative system ought to be introduced. 

Why should England, who boasts of being the “Mother of 
Parliaments,” not act, at Constantinople, in accordance with a right 
conferred upon her by the Sultan himself in 1878? Why should 
the Government of this country not remind him, in strong terms, of 
the promise he then made to all the Ambassadors of the various 
countries that “the Ottoman Parliament would be convoked anew after 
the conclusion of peace” ? 

That would be the only way in which both the solution of the 
Macedonian Question and the betterment of the condition of Turkey 
in general could be brought about. In ‘“ Macedonia,” where the 
seven or more different races, with their different languages, live in 
overt or covert hostility to each other, Autonomy would only lead to 
renewed sanguinary conflicts. Even whilst I am writing, murders of 
Christian Greeks by Christian Bulgar raiders are still going on, 
both from racial and sectarian causes. 

In the general Ottoman Parliament of 1877-78, on the contrary, 
the various nationalities of the Empire worked together for common 
reform. English Ambassadors at the Porte, Sir Henry Layard and 
Sir Henry Elliot, testified to the fact of that Assembly having acted 
in excellent manner in the way of political, financial, and adminis- 
trative reform, until the Sultan, under the pressure of Russian 
bayonets, and owing to his previous quarrel with Midhat Pasha, 
prorogued the representation of the people. Only prorogued it 
was—not dissolved. 

In a letter to the Times, published a few years ago, Sir Henry 
Elliot spoke out once more in favour of the reconvocation of an 
Ottoman Parliament. He said that “if those who attend the meetings 
that are taking place throughout the country— instead of being 
satisfied with denunciations of thehorrors that have been perpetrated — 
were to show that every effort to put an end to the system under 
which they occurred would be gladly welcomed in this country, it. 
would afford immense encouragement to the reforming (Young 
Turkish) party, from which alone any good result is to be hoped 
for.” 

This is the voice of a man who, as an English Ambassador, saw 
and studied the state of things atits source. The cause of humanity 
and the interest of England are alike involved in that matter. 
Those who, on the basis of the Convention of San Stefano—framed 
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by Russia with the.ulterior cbject of her own supremacy in an 
enlarged Bulgaria—support the disruptionist and domineering 
tendency of the Macedonian Bulgars, virtually work for the aims of 
Czardom to get hold of Constaninople. 

’ Even Mr, Gladstone, and quite recently Mr. Seymour Stevenson, 
MP., at the banquet given in London to Professor Neokles Kasasis, the 
Rector of Athens University, avowed that the Convention of San 
Stefano, which was fortunately abolished at the Berlin Congress, had 
constituted a great wrong done to the Hellenic cause. Let those, 
therefore, who really wish for a reform in Tarkey, remember that 
the true solution of the Eastern Question lies in the demand urged 
by the Young Tarkish reformers, whose chief representative is at 
present Ahmed Riza, a highly cultured man of considerable ability. 

He is the son of an ex-Minister, from a Turkish father and a 
German mother. Of echolarly inclinations, he formerly occupied a 
position at the University in Constantinople and in the department 
of Public Instruction. For years he has latterly lived as an exile 
at Paris, where he edits the organ of the Young Torkish party, the 
Mechveret (“The Consultation”). It is reckoned that there are 
about 5000 members of Ahmed Riza’s party either in prison or in 
banishment, with a goodly number of secret sympathisers in the 
country itself. Their activity is hampered by Armenian and 
Macedonian troubles and horrors in which, as Ottoman patriots, 
they cannot possibly join, whilst as Reformers they would be ready 
to abolish any real grievances by Acts of Parliament. These are 
principles and sentiments which ought to appeal to Englishmen in 
particular. 

Quite recently, Ahmed Riza was in London, when he endeavoured, 
in consultation with Members of Parliament and public writers, to 
see whether an “Ottoman Reform Committee ”—taking the recon- 
stitution of an Ottoman Parliament as its line of agitation—could 
be established here. All true friends of progress in the Near East 
must wish well to his and his fellow-workers’ efforts. 

If Japan, a country with a Representation of the People, were to 
triumph over Czardom; if Turkey, too, were to restore her Parlia- 
ment, which, twenty-seven years ago, proclaimed liberty of the 
press, equality before the law, admission of all citizens, irrespective 
of race and creed, to public employment, freedom in matters of 
public institution, free exercise of every religious cult, an equal 
imposition of taxes, and so forth—if “infidel Turkey,” supported 
by England’s strong advice to the Sultan to fulfil his promise of 
1878, were to recover parliamentary government: would not all 
this have a tremendous ralutary effect upon Russia, where a party of 
noble-minded martyrs of the good popular cause are striving for a 
similar object ? 

Karu BLIND. 
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YELLOW SLAVERY—AND WHITE! 


Il. 


“Slavery aint o’ nary colour, 
*Taint the hide that makes it wuss, 
All it keers fer in a feller 
’S jest to make him fill its puss.” 
The Bigelow Papers. 
“ A landless man is an unfree man.” 
Anglo-Saxon Proverb. 

“The land therefore of every country is the 
common property of the people of that country.” 
—The Bishop of Meath, Letter to Clergy and 
Laity, April 2, 1881. 

“We desire emphatically to state that the 
mineral wealth of the Transvaal is the property 
of the people of the Transvaal, both white and 
coloured, and not of the foreign investor, who is 
entitled to nothing more than good interest upon 
the capital he invests. It should, therefore, be 
worked in the interests of the people of the 
Transvaal, and, in our opinion, this is best secured 
by regulating the development of the country by 
the combined supply of white and African labour, 
This doctrine, scouted by Mr. J. A. Hamilton 
and styled by Mr. F. Hellman “a pernicious one,” 
we take as the basis of our conclusions on the 
questions laid before your Commission.” —Trans- 
vaal Labour Commission, Minority Report. 


THE negro slave in the Southern States of America was, as a rule, 
allowed more freedom, and worked under better conditions, than 
those under which the Chinese slaves will be forced to toilin the 
South African mines. Compare the open-air life of the negro in the 
cotton-fields with the life of John Chinaman, deep underground, 
working under conditions described by Lord Carrington as follows : 

“In those mines there was no ventilation, not even elementary pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent loss of life; the mines were full of small 
particles of crushed quartz, which penetrated the lungs, while the galleries 
were filled with the fumes of dynamite explosions. ... The life of a 
miner working under these conditions was not more than seven years. 
Kaffirs had been able to get off every six months to clear their lungs from 
these deleterious influences, but the Chinaman was not to have: that 
liberty, and was probably not aware that the death-rate amounted to 


seventy per thousand.” ? 
The negro enjoyed in many cases the sweets of home life, What 
in this respect will be the position of the unfortunate Chinaman ? 
1 National Liberal Club, March 23, 1904, Datly News report. 
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Instead of prescribing, as in the case of all previous immigration 
ordinances for the last sixty years, 


“that every immigration of labourers must be accompanied by a certain 
fixed proportion of women” ; 


this extraordinary Ordinance provides (Section 33) that: 


“Tt shall not be lawful for the wife or any member of the family of any 
labourer or any female belonging to the race or tribe of any labourer 
introducéd into this Colony to enter, be, or reside in this Colony, unless 
they be respectively introduced by a duly licensed importer under, as far 
as practicable, the same conditions and restrictions as are provided in this 
Ordinance for the introduction of labourers.” ; 


In short, if the “importer” is not willing to incur the additional 
expense of importing the wives and families as well, there is no 
compulsion in the matter at all. It is very certain that in practice 
the rule will ba ‘‘ unmarried man preferred”; and one can imagine 
the moral and other evils that must follow from the herding of tens 
of thousands of these men in filthy compounds! for three long years 
at a stretch. 

The negro, like a horse,.cost good hard cash. He was his master’s 
property for life, and it was to his master’s interest to treat him 
well so that he might live the longer to work for him. But how 
about poor John Chinaman, held on a three years’ lease (with, 
indeed, the option of a renewal of the contract), and at the end of 
his term to be shipped back to his own country? In the utter lack 
of ventilation in the mines, and the consequent heavy deathrate 
among the Kaffirs—to say nothing of the unholy greed that for the 
sake of sordid gain brought about the Boer War—we have the 
measure of the humanity of the ‘ importers” of John Chinaman ; 
and it appears only too probable that the one aim and object of 
these gentry will be to “ farm” the utmost out of their employees 
during their three years’ apprenticeship, and that in too many cases 
they will be shipped back to China mere wrecks of their former 
selves, or perchance as corpses, the cheaper to repatriate because 
dead. 

In the early thirties of the nineteenth century we spent upwards 
of twenty millions sterling to put an end, as we thought, to slavery 
within the British Empire. It would seem that at the beginning of 
the twentieth century we have spent £250,000,000 and lost 
25,000 brave lives in order to re-introduce slavery ! 

And all that the millionaires, the multi-millionaires, may, have 
more gold to wallow in! 

What is the bond that binds his Majesty’s Government to these 

4, »the men who were to be brought were of the lowest’ type. They were 
going to be slaves. They were going to be beasts of burden, herded in filthy, 


insanitary compounds. .He knew it, he had seen the compounds.’”—QCd, 1941,—Dr. 
Ireland,-at_Anti-Chinese meeting, Town Hall, Craddock, Cape Colony. 
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men? Does “the Hawkesley dossier” constitute their indenture ? 
Or is the nexus one of cash and diamonds? Some bond there must 
be; and the sooner it is broken, the sooner the country is ruled 
once more by a free and a freedom-loving Government, the better 
for all concerned. 

Persistence in the present mad course simply means the loss of 
South Africa—possibly the loss of the whole of our Colonial 
Empire. 

Already the Chinese Government are endeavouring to use this 
Slavery Ordinance as a lever to force Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada, toadmit Chinese labour. And the spirit in which this will 
be met is the spirit which animated the Cape colonists when iu 1849 
they successfully resisted the landing of convicts on their shores ; the 
spirit which led Sir Henry Parkes, then Premier of New South 
‘Wales, to warn Lord Salisbury, when he remonstrated against 
the Colony refusing admission to, or penalising, Chinese immigrants : 


“Neither for her Majesty's ships of war, nor for her Majesty's repre- 
sentatives on the spot, nor for her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, do we intend to turn aside from our purpose” ; 


which led him, when charged with breaking the law, to reply : 


“T care nothing for your cobweb of technical law. I am obeying a 
law far superior to any law which issued these permits (to Chinamen), 
namely the law of the preservation of society in New South Wales.” 


That spirit the Government rouse at their peril. 

Events have amply justified the declaration of the Sydney Bulletin, 
in 1899, that war was being waged in order to enable “ British 
speculators to gorge themselves with plunder.” Amply justified, too, 
has been the cartoon in the same paper representing an Australian 
“ contingenter ” lying dead on the veldt, while a Chinaman, blood- 
‘stained knife in hand, rises from the corpse. 

The whole country is now being administered in the interests of 
the mining magnates. Not only have they secured their Chinese 
Labour Ordinance, but “ they have established a dynamite monopoly 
in the interests of De Beers as against the Eaoglish manufacturer, they 
have filched from the public the right to nine-tenths of the new 
diamond mines in order to preserve the Kimberley monopoly ”? and 
they are tampering in a similar fashion with the law as to the gold- 
fields. 

Mr, A. B. Markham, M.P.,3 exposed the iniquities of the 
Diamond Ordinance in a series of letters to the Dai/y News: A new 
diamond field had been discovered in the Transvaal, and was 
estimated to be worth noless than twenty-five millions sterling. Under 


1 Dilke’s Problems of Greater Britain. 2 Daily News, Jan. 13, 1904. 
3 Unfortunately a supporter of Chinese labour. 
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the old law of the Transvaal, one-tenth of the new diamond-bearing 
land would have been reserved to the owner, while the other nine- 
tenths were thrown open to the public, with “the result . . . that 
every citizen had a fair and open chance ; and there can be no doubt 
that if this discovery had been made under the Boer Government, the 
De Beers monopoly of diamonds would have been broken. But the 
De Beers monopoly is one of the great reigning forces of South 
Africa,” and an Ordinance was therefore rushed through, Lord Milner 
proving as usual a willing tool of the monopolists, by which four- 
tenths were reserved for the private owners—who are none other, 
according to Mr. Markham, than the De BeersCompany ; while the 
Government was empowered to lease the remaining six-tenths to the 
owners. 

A nice little scheme this for preserving the great diamond 
monopoly ! 

The Gold Law of 1898 opens with the declaration that “the 
right of mining for and disposing of all precious metals shall belong 
to the State”; but under the new law “it is proposed to curtail 
the present privileges of the owner of land found to be auriferous, 
and to extend, by giving increased areas (in bulk), the privileges of 
licensees, who may also become the purchasers of mining rights at 
public auction, instead of by the present system of pegging, which 
is recognised as the ordinary digger’s only hope of getting a claim.” 

The effect of such legislation, as the Johannesburg correspondent 
of the Daily News pointed out (January 11, 1904), will be 


‘to enable the capitalists to corner the mines, and thus create the biggest 
trust on earth. What chance (he asks) . . . can the ordinary prospector 
have against the capitalist, or possibly a syndicate of capitalists, when it 
comes to bidding for a mineralised area by public auction ¢” 


And he adds: 


“The position, depend upon it, amounts to this. The people of South 
Africa desire freedom of action and speech, and insist that their voices 
shall be heard in the government of their country. Their patience is 
nearly exhausted: a few more steps in the direction of legislation in 
the interests of the capitalists, and the people will rise. The Dutch 
section are but waiting for the English and Colonial section to rise and 
revolt, and they will join with them to a man. Remember, this is no 
idle chatter, no rash, excited vapouring of a prejudiced mind. The words 
are heard upon all sides day by day: ‘If things don’t alter soon there will 
be civil war!’” 


The Slave Ordinance is the last straw. 

In the recent Blue-book,! the twenty-three pages taken up by 
reports of hostile meetings conclusively show that the feeling of the 
people of South Africa is strongly opposed to the introduction of 
Chinese labour. Indeed, the feeling in Cape Colony is so strong 
that even Dr. Jameson—now, unfortunately, Premier of the Colony 


1 Cd, 1941. 7] 
Vou. 161.—No. 6. 2T 
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thanks to the wholesale disfranchisement of the Datch colonists after 
the war—was forced at the recent elections to run on an anti-Chinese 
ticket, while on Good Friday last a mass meeting, representing 7000 
workers on the Rand, strongly denounced the Ordinance and demanded 
the recall of Lord Milner. But our egregious Government, who have 
professed a desire to deal with this matter as if the Transvaal were 
a self-governing Colony—the Transvaal which, as the Zimes puts it, 
“tis a Crown Colony by a kind of accident and for a season only”! 
—have refused to allow a referendum on this question. Indeed, 
Mr. Lyttelton went so far as to say in the House of Commons that 
‘‘such an expedient is absolutely unknown in any portion of the 
British Empire.” ! 

Apparently our stup-gap Colonial Secretary is unaware of the 
fact that the Australian Commonwealth was brought into being by 
the referendum; that by means of it South Australia decided a 
group of educational questions in 1896 and a franchise question io 
1899 ; that in New South Wales the referendum has quite recently 
pronounced in favour of reducing the number of members in the 
Legislative Assembly ; and that in New Zealand a referendum is 
held every three years for licensing purposes.” 

Yet the importation of Chinese labour, thus stubbornly persisted 
in, is an absolutely gratuitous proposal. It is utterly unnecessary ! 

While the findings of the Majority Report of the Labour Com- 
mission are obviously intended to pave the way for the Ordinance, 
these findings are directly traversed by the Minority Report, signed 
by Messrs. Quinn and Whiteside, to whom every credit is due for 
the strong stand they have taken on this matter. 

Quoting the evidence given before the 1897 Commission, these 
gentlemen point out that the demand for labour is grossly exag- 
gerated ; that, whereas in 1897 the requirements of the mine-owners 
were stated as ten or twelve natives per stamp, the demand is now 
for twenty; that the number of natives required can be very 
materially reduced by the employment of unskilled whites in certain 
departments and by the introduction of labour-saving machinery ; 
that ‘‘ there is ample labour for present requirements” in South and 
Central Africa; and that any temporary shortage at present exist- 
ing is a direct consequence of the war and of “the ill-advised 
reduction in wages carried out in 1900 by the Chamber of 
Mines.” 

These conclusions are borne out by the great increase (noted 
above) in the number of natives employed in the mines, and by the 
steady growth, month by month, of the output of gold—from 
£846,490 in January 1903 to £1,309,329 in March last, 

As a matter of fact, the last-named figure, if maintained, will 
give for 1904 a total output of some fifteen millions, or barely a 


1 Times, Feb. 17, 1904. . . 2 Liberal Mag., March, 1904. 
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million short of the output at the tims of the Rand’s greatest 
presperity ! 

Even were it otherwise, however, even were it absulutely impos- 
sible to get an adequate supply of black labour, even were it 
absolately impossible to make the mines pay with white, or with 
white and black labour combined, under free conditions—even then 
it would be impossible to justify the introduction of Chinese slave 
labour. 

If the low-grade mines cannot be worked without slave labour, 
then they should not be worked at all. 

Upon this, surely, the workers of this country will insist with no 
uncertain voice. 

The Transvaal does not yet possess self-governing powers, and 
until that self-government is graoted, as it should be right speedily, 
the responsibility rests upon the democracy of this country. The 
issue at stake is not merely whether the Transvaal shall be governed 
by the Randlords for the Raadlords, or by the people for the people. 
The issue at stake is nothing less than this: Shall the mining 
magnates coatrol the Empire and force upon it the lasting disgrace 
of Chinese slavery ; or shall the Empire control the mine magnates, 
break down the vicious monopoly system which gives them their 
vast wealth and the enormous power they have so flagrantly abused, 
sweep aside the Ordinance, and restore to South Africa that free- 
dom which is the only alchemy that can heal the many wounds 
caused by the war and weld the several Colonies into a South 
African Dominion, free as Canada is free, and therefore loyal as 
Canada is loyal ? 

In their Minority Report, Messrs. Quinn and Whiteside not only’ 
demonstrate the hollowness of the case for Chinese labour, but they 
lay down very clearly the fundamental principle which should guide- 
us in the settlement of the great problem of the gold mines, and, 
for the matter of that, all kindred problems: 


“We desire emphatically to state,” they say, “that the mineral wealth 
of the Transvaal is the property of the people of the Transvaal, both 
white and coloured, and not of the foreign investor, who is entitled to 
nothing more than good interest upon the capital he invests.” + 

This principle, and its corollary—that the mineral wealth of the 
Transvaal ‘ should be worked in the interests of the people of the 
Transvaal ”—are incontrovertible. Indeed, though scouted by some 
and styled “‘a pernicious one” by others, this principle is of uni- 
versal application. It applies not only to the mineral wealth of the 

1 At the Hyde Park demonstration, on March 26 last, Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., 
mentioned the case of a group of South African speculators who floated for half-a- 
million a mine the original capitalised value of which was £50,000, adding that the 
market price of the shares now stood at two and a quarter millions sterling! The 
Rand magnates are not content with a reasonable dividend on the £50,000 of capital 
actually invested. They demand huge dividends on the two and a quarter millions 
—mostly “water.” Hence their dislike for white labour and their predilection for 
cheap Chinamen. 
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Transvaal, but to all the natural wealth of the Transvaal; not only 
to all the natural wealth of the Transvaal, but to all the natural 
wealth of every country—to all “land,” to use the economic term 
which embraces all natural wealth, all natural opportunities. 

The land of every country belongs to the people of that country, 
and should be developed by the people in the interests of the 
people. 

This is the ideal of freedom. It is the true Christian ideal. For, 
if God be the All-Father, then all men are brethren—all co-heirs to 
the Father’s bounty. 

Needless to say, however, this ideal does not commend itself to 
the Randlords in South Africa. Nor does it appeal to the land- 
lords here at home. It is, in fact, too radical for a very large 
number even of ‘good Christian people” who regard land mono- 
poly and the resulting wage slavery in this country—as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury regards yellow slavery in South Africa—as ‘‘a 
regrettable necessity.” 

The ideal of the Randlords, the ideal of the landlords, is that of 
the slave-owner. “The Earth for us,” not “the Earth for all,” is 
their motto, And while they hold that the land should be deve- 
loped by the people—white, black, or yellow—it must be developed, 
not in the interests of all, but in the interests of the exploiting 
few. 

The industrial history of the world is but a record of the age-long 
strife between these two ideale. 

In the beginning might was the only right. The strong every- 
where enslaved the weak, treating them as mere goods and chattels 
—cattle, beasts of burden. Then humanity revolted against this 
naked wrong, and in all civilised countries the chattel slaves were 
“freed.” But the desire to exploit and enslave still remained, 
though to-day subtler methods than those of the old slave-owners must 
be employed. 

In old, long-settled countries where population is dense, and where 
the land is in the hands of the few, the enslavement of labour is an 
easy matter, for, man being a land animal, the competition of the 
landless masses for access to the land, so essential to the life of all, 
inevitably brings into being a system of wage slavery which is far 
more effective as a means of exploitation than chattel slavery ever 
was, or ever could be. 

In newly-settled countries, with extensive public domains readily 
accessible to labour, it is, however, a very different matter. 

This is clearly shown by Karl Marx, the great German socialist, 
in the final illuminating chapter of his Das Capital, a chapter which, 
rightly understood, it seems to me, completely cuts the ground from 
under the elabor te structure of scientific socialism upreared in the 
preceding chapters of the book. 
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Karl Marx, in this chapter, is reviewing Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field’s theory of “ systematic colonisation,” by which he sought “ to 
effect the manufacture of wage-workers in the Colonies :” 


617 


“Tt is,” he says, “the great merit of E. G. Wakefield to have discovered 
in the Colonies the truth as to the conditions of capitalist production® in the 
mother country.® ... First of all, Wakefield discovered that in the 
Colonies property in money, means of subsistence, machines, and other 
means of production, does not as yet stamp a man as a capitalist ‘ if there 
be wanting the correlative—the wage-worker who is compelled to sell 
himself of his own free-will’ ... Mr. Peel, he moans, took with him 
from England to Swan River, West Australia, means of subsistence and 
of production to the amount of £50,000. Mr. Peel had the forethought. 
to bring with him, besides, 3000 persons of the working-class, men, 
women, and children. Once arrived at his destination, ‘Mr. Peel was 
left without a servant to make his bed or fetch him water from the river.’” 


Wakefield points out that “in new American settlements .... 
a passion for owning land® prevents the existence of a class of 
labourers existing for hire,’ and that “in the Northern States of 
the American Union, it may be doubted whether so many as a tenth 
of the people would fall under the description of hired labourers,” 
whereas “in England . . . . the labouring class compose the bulk 
of the people.” And he ‘contrasts the English capitalist agriculture 
and its ‘combined’ labour with the scattered cultivation of American 
peasants,” greatly, in his view, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
But, says Marx, 


“, ,. he unwittingly gives us a glimpse at the reverse of the medal. 
He depicts the mass of the American people as well-to-do, independent, 
enterprising and comparatively cultured, whilst ‘the English agricultural 
labourer is a miserable wretch, a pauper.’ . . . In what country, except 
North America and some new Colonies, do the wages of free labour 
employed in agriculture, much exceed a bare subsistence ® for the labourer ? 
Undoubtedly, farm-horses in England, being a valuable property, are 
better fed than English peasants!” ? 


As Marx says :° 


‘The expropriation of the mass of the people from the soil forms the 
basis of the capitalist mode of production. The essence of a free Colony, 
on the contrary, consists in this—that the bulk of the soil is still public 
property, and every settler on it therefore can turn part of it into his 
private property and individual means of production, without hindering 
the later settlers in the same operation. This is the secret both of the 
prosperity of the Colonies and of their inveterate vice [from the exploiter’s 


1 KE. G. Wakefield, Zngland and America, 1833 ; and A View of the Art of Colonisation. 
1849. 
2 By “capitalist production” Karl Marx means a system under which capital 
exploits labour and holds it in subjection. On p. 792 of Das Capital he says, ‘“‘We 
know that the means of production and subsistence, while they remain the property 
of the producer, are not capital. They become capital only under circumstances in 
which they serve at the same time as means of exploitation and subjection of the 
labourer.” 3 Italics, mine. 

* 4.¢., an exploiter. 5 Rather the possibility of owning land. 

6 The wages of slavery. 7P. 797. 8 Pp. 793-4. 
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point of view]—opposition to the establishment of capital. ‘Where land 
is very cheap and all men are free, where every one who so pleases can 
easily obtain a piece of land for himself, not only is labour very dear, as 
respects the labourers’ share of the produce, but the difficulty is to obtain 
combined labour at any price.’” 


“The great beauty of capitalist production,” continues Marx, 


“consists in this—that it not only constantly reproduces the wage-worker 
as wage-worker, but produces always, in proportion to the accumulation of 
capital, a relative surplus population of wage-workers. Thus the law of 
supply and demand of labour is kept in the right rut, the oscillation of 
wages is penned within limits satisfactory to capitalist exploitation, and 
lastly, the social dependence of the labourer on the capitalist, that indis- 
pensable requisite, is secured; an unmistakable relation of dependence, 
which the smug political economist, at home, in the mother country, can 
transmogrify into one of free contract between buyer and seller, between 
equally independent owners of commodities, the owner of the commodity 
capital and the owner of the commodity labour. But in the Colonies this 
pretty fancy is torn asunder. The absolute population here increases 
much more quickly than in the mother-country, because many labourers 
enter this world as ready-made adults, and yet the labour market is 
always understocked. The law of the supply and demand of labour falls 
to pieces. . . . The wage-worker of to-day is to-morrow an independent 
peasant, or artisan, working for himself. He vanishes from the labour- 
market, but not into the workhouse. This constant transformation of the 
wage-labourers into independent producers, who work for themselves 
instead of for capital, and enrich themselves instead of the capitalist 
gentry, reacts in its turn very perversely on the conditions of the labour 
market. Not only does the degree of exploitation of the wage-labourer 
remain indecently low, the wage-labourer Joses into the bargain, along 
with the relation of dependence, also the sentiment of dependence on the 
abstemious capitalist. Hence all the inconveniences that our E. G. 
Wakefield pictures so doughtily, so eloquently, so pathetically. 

“The supply of wage-labour, he complains, is neither constant, nor 
regular, nor sufficient. ‘The supply of labour is always, not only small, 
but uncertain.’! ‘Though the produce divided between the capitalist and 
the labourer be large, the labourer takes so great a share that he soon 
becomes a capitalist. . . . Few, even of those whese lives are unusually 
long, can accumulate great masses of wealth.’ The labourers most 
distinctly decline to allow the capitalist to abstain from the payment of 
the greater part of their labour. It avails him nothing, if he is so 
cunning as to import from Europe, with his own capital, his own wage 
workers. They soon ‘cease ... to be labourers for hire; they... 
‘become independent landowners, if not competitors with their former 
gnasters in the labour market.’” 


‘*No wonder,” says Marx, 


“Wakefield laments the absence of all dependence and of all sentiment 
of dependence on the part of the wage workers in the Colonies. On 
account of the high wages, says his disciple, Merivale, there is in the 
Colonies ‘the urgent desire for cheaper and more subservient labourers— 
for a class to whom the capitalist might dictate terms, instead of ‘being 
dictated to by them.’ . . . In ancient civilised countries the labourer, 


1 Just the covplaint of the Randlords | 
% Merivale might almost have been a Randlord, he puts their views so clearly. 
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though free, is by a law of nature! dependent on capitalists; in Colonies 
this dependence must be created by artificial means.’ ” 


How, then, to secure subservient and exploitable Jabour—how to 
“ effect the manufacture of wage-workers in the Colonies ? ” 

In the old colonial days the answer to the problem was the intro- 
duction of chattel slavery, and we know to what a race problem 
that has given rise in the United States. To-day the answer of the 
Randlords is still slavery—slavery masquerading as contract labour ; 
but slavery coupled with as close a monopoly of the land as their 
Randlordships can secure. These gentry, if they can help it, take 
no chances. : 

The white man with his trades unions and his demand for the 
franchise, is too hard a nut to crack. The Kaffir, with his tribal 
system of agriculture, cannot be enslaved. So John Chinaman 
must be imported, he must be bound down simply to unskilled 
jabour in the mines, he must be walled up in the compounds, he 
must, above all, have no chance to buy or lease land, for that would 
enable him to become independent, unexploitable. 

True, to the problem of two alien white races, settled amongst and 
far outnumbered by a prolific black race, it adds the disturbing 
factor of a large yellow population. But what care the Randlords ? 
Their object is to work the mines out as quickly as possible, and 
with the greatest possible profit to themselves. And when once the 
mines are worked out, South Africa, with its racial and other 
problems, may go hang. That the Chinese are neither white nor 
black, but yellow, is, from the point of view of the Randlords, a great 
advantage. It will enable them to work with the greater efficiency 
the Fagitive Slave Law which they have re-enacted. John 
Chinaman will be readily tracked down; for how can he disguise 
himself either as white man or as Kaffir? 

Slavery, too, was Wakefield’s answer to the problem. “ Slavery, 
according to Wakefield himself,” says Marx, 


“‘is the sole natural basis of colonial wealth. His systematic colonisation 
is a mere pis aller, since he unfortunately has to do with free men, not 
with slaves. ‘The first Spanish settlers in Saint Domingo did not obtain 
labourers from Spain. But without labourers, their capital must have 
perished, or, at least, must soon have been diminished to that small 
amount which each individual could employ with his own hands, This 
has actually occurred in the last Colony founded by Englishmen—the 
Swan River Colony—where a great mass of capital, of seeds, implements, 
and cattle, has perished for want of labourers to use it, and where no 
settler has preserved much more than he can employ with his own 
shands.’” 


‘'o remedy this dire state of affairs, Wakefield, like ‘‘the first 


1 The “law of nature” that man, being a land animal, cannot live without access 
to the land and is therefore at the mercy of, or dependent upon, not the capitalists, 
as capitalists, but the Jand monopolists. 
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Spanish settlers in Saint Domingo,” would have had recourse to 
chattel slavery; or failing that, he would, doubtless, like the 
Randlords, have tried indentured labour or compound slavery ; but 
“ unfortunately he had to do with free men.” . 

How then did he set to work ? 

“Tf,” says Marx,! “ men were willing at a blow to turn all the 
soil from public into private property, they would destroy certainly 
the root of the evil, but also—the Colonies. The trick is how to 
kill two birds with one stone.” And this he tells us was Wakefield’s. 
scheme : 


“Let the Government put upon the virgin soil an artificial price, 
independent of the law of supply and demand, a price that compels the 
immigrant to work a long time for wages before he can earn money to 
buy land, and turn himself into an independent peasant. The funds 
resulting from the sale of land at a price relatively prohibitory for the 
wage-workers . . . the Government is to employ . . . in proportion as it 
grows, to import have-nothings from Europe into the Colonies, and thus 
keep the wage-labour market full for the capitalists. Under these circum- 
stances, tout sera pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes possibles. This 
is the great secret of ‘systematic colonisation.’ By this plan Wakefield 
cries in triumph, ‘the supply of labour must be constant and regular, 
because, first, as no labourer would be able to procure land until he had 
worked for money, all immigrant labourers, working for a time for wages 
and in combination, would produce capital for the employment of more 
labourers; secondly, because every labourer who left off working for 
wages and became a landowner, would, by purchasing land, provide a fund 
for bringing fresh labour to the Colony. The price of the soil imposed by 
the State must, of course, be a ‘suflicient price’—i.e., so high ‘as to 
prevent the labourers from becoming independent landowners until others 
had followed to take their place.’” 


“ Bat why all these quotations from Karl Marx? Why all this 
talk about Edward Gibbon Wakefield ?” you will say. 

To make the workers of this country realise that the labour 
problem is at bottom the same the world over—that we have to 
fight to-day, not only slavery in South Africa, but slavery here at. 
home. To make them realise that it is not capital, qué capital, 
that is the enemy, but land monopoly. To make them realise how 
unutterably foolish they were, first in 1895 and again in 1900, to. 
place “a Landlord Government” in power to rule over them. 

As Buckle has well said,? ‘‘ Landlords are, perhaps, the only- 
great body of men whose interest is diametrically opposed to the- 
interest of the nation.” Your landlord is your exploiter par 
exeellence. And the present Government is essentially a Government. 
of exploiters. 

In the Transvaal the Rand magnates fight for their own hand 
openly and unashamed, facing the growing light of the twentieth 
century with fronts of brass. In our self-governing Colonies, thanks. 


1 Pp, 798. 
2 Fragment on the Rise of Agriculture. Miscellaneous Works, vol. i., p. 350. 
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to “‘the trail of the trades-union serpent,” and thanks to the wide 
extension of the franchise, the exploiters are compelled to walk 
warily and with whispered humbleness, in fear and trembling, for the 
doom at hand. In this country, thanks to the economic ignorance 
of the middle classes and of the toiling masses, and thanks to the 
skill with which Tory “ statesmanship,” with its Jingo Imperialism, 
manages to keep “ the eyes of the fool in the ends of the earth,” the 
predatory classes are still the ruling classes. 

But the exploiters in this country feel that they are fighting 
with their backs to the wall. They see that an awakening is 
near. And hence, in their desperation, they have even gone so far 
as to tear down the whole fabric of our educational system. 

It was not withont good reason that Cobden said, upwards of 
half a century ago: 


“The Tories, whatever they may say to the contrary, are at heart 
opposed to the enlightenment of the people. They are naturally so 
through an instinct of self-preservation.” 


‘‘ What hinders reform?” wrote John Richard Green, the his- 
torian, to Professor Freeman in 1867. ‘ What hinders reform ? 
The want of education among the people. And what hinders 
education but the present attempt at a sectarian and not a national 
system ? And what hinders a national system but the Church ?” 
Again, he said, “The clergy know that a thoroughly educated 
people, and that people without any uneducated classes, would be 
the ruin of their establishment. The squirearchy see that with it a 
squirearchy would be impossible.” 

It is hardly conceivable that the author of Philosophie Doubt cares 
anything for the dogmas of the Church. He is himself, in fact, a 
Nonconformist. But it is very possible that he desires that the 
children of the poor shall be we!l drilled in that part of the Cate- 
chism which bids them “ order themselves lowly and reverently to 
their betters ’’-—which tells them, in effect, to pray: 


“God bless the Squire and his rich relations, 
And teach us all to keep our proper stations.” 


This Government of Exploiters hates and fears “‘ the trail of the 
trades-union serpent” just as much as the Rand magnates do. 
Hence their opposition to the remedial legislation intended to free 
the trades unions of this country from the grave disabilities result- 
ing from the Taff Vale decison and similar ‘‘ judge-made law.” 

They feared the growing enlightenment of the people, due to the 
democratic School Board system of education. Hence they sought, 
and still seek, to enable their Church to exploit the children in 
our schools, just as they seek to enable the brewers to continue 
unchecked their exploitation of the manhood and womanhood of 
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the nation, in order that the people, ignorant and beer-sodden, may 
remain an easy prey to those who enslave them. 

“‘ Enslave them ?” you cry. 

Yes, ‘‘enslave them.” Land ownership involves man ownership. 
The industrial system of this land of ours is simply slavery masquerad- 
ing in the guise of freedom. Your “ free-born Britisher ” is, if the 
truth must be told, less free than the Kaffir. Whereas “ the land of the 
Kaffirs belongs to all the Kaffirs,” “the land of the English belongs 
to only a few of the English.” And whereas the Randlords have not 
succeeded in breaking up the tribal system of agriculture so that the 
Kaflirs may be ‘‘ deprived of the opportunity of getting land enough 
to earn a living,” and may be compelled to accept any wage they 
please to offer, the landlords in this country, by methods scathingly 
exposed by Professor Thorold Rogers, in his Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages, succeeded long ago in transforming themselves from 
State tenants into land-“ owners,” and in enclosing the greater part 
of the “common” land. The “ free-born Britisher” is, in conse- 
quence, very effectually ‘‘deprived of the opportunity of getting 
land enough to earn a living.” He is unable to employ himeelf on 
the land, and therefore, in order to get an opportunity of earning a 
living, he is, as Karl Marx pats it, ‘‘ compelled to sell himself of his 
own free-will.” By withholding land from use ‘‘a relative surplus popu- 
lation of wage-workers ” is readily secured. ‘Thus the law of supply 
and demand of labonr is kept in the right rat, the oscillation of 
wages is penned within limits satisfactory to capitalist exploitation,” 
and labour becomes so cheap that ‘‘ undoubtedly farm-horses in 
England, being a valuable property, are better fed than English 
peasants.” 

Aye, and better housed ! 

** Millions of human creatures,” rays Cardinal Vaughan,! 


“are housed worse than the cattle and horses of many a lord and squire. 
Nearly a million of the London poor need re-housing; the medical 
authority has reported against 141,000 houses as insanitary, in which the 
poor are huddled together, in numbers varying from four to twelve and 
more in a single room. What delicacy, modesty, or self-respect can be 
expected in men and women whose bodies are so shamefully packed 
together ?” 


“‘Enslave them”? What is this but slavery ? 

And such conditions as these are due to land monopoly. 

Said Professor F. W. Newman, in his Lectures on Political 
Economy :? 


“ Here is the fundamental error, the crude and monstrous assumption, 
that the land which God has given to our nation, is or can be the private 


1 Inaugural address to the Annual Catholic Truth Society, at - er riged published 
in the St. Vincent de Paul Quarterly, New York, Nov. 1892, p. 286 
21851. Lecture VI., p. 133. 
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property of any one. It is a usurpation exactly similar to that of 
slavery.” 

As Henry George, the great apostle of land reform, has well said : ! 

“Tf chattel slavery be unjust, then is private property in land unjust. 

“For, let the circumstances be what they may—the ownership of 
land will always give the ownership of men, to a degree measured by the 
necessity (real or artificial) for the use of land. . . . 

“Place one hundred men on an island from which there is no escape, 
and whether you make one of these men the absolute owner of the other 
ninety-nine, or the absolute owner of the soil of the island, will make no 


difference either to him or to them. 
“Tn the one case, as the other, the one will be the absolute owner of 


the ninety-nine—his power extending even to life and death, for simply to 
refuse them permission to live upon the island would be to force them into 


the sea,” 

‘* Bat the ninety-nine would never stand such a state of things 
as that,” you say, 

Would they not? Why, if the British Isles were that island we 
should see the ninety-nine vulgar, and a vulgar fraction besides, 
slaves to less than half a man! 

Of the whole of the British Isles it is estimated that 180,524 
landlords—that is to say, persons ‘‘ owning” more than a field and 
a tenement each—‘ own” ten-elevenths! Therefore, considerably 
less than one two-hundredth part—considerably less than one-half 
of 1 per cent.—of the population have the right, as the law is now 
interpreted, to turn the other 41,000,000 of us—English, Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh—out of our native land ! 

“Bat we wouldn’t stand that!” 

We stand a great deal! 

The White Paper containing the latest budget of ‘‘ Emigration 
Statistics for Ireland” shows that since 1851 no less than 3,961,011 
Irish folk have been driven by landlordism from the land of their 
birth ; that, as the Daily News puts it: 2 

“In a little over half a century nearly four millions of Irish people, 


mostly in their youth and early manhood, and forming a body more or 
less equivalent to the whole population of inner London, have left their 


native land.” 


The Irish people, to their credit be it said, were not disposed to 
<‘take this lying down.” They would have made short work of Jand 
monopoly, But we stupid English, though suffering in degree from 
a like infliction, strengthened the hands of the landlords and aided 
and abetted them in their foul work.® 

In the history of “the Highland clearances” we may read a 
. } Progress and Poverty, Book VII., Chap. ii. 2 May 2, 1904. 

3 And now the ‘ Unionist” Party, the Landlord Party, are demanding that since 
the population of Ireland has been cut down by one-half the representation of 
Ireland in the Imperial Parliament shall, in defiance of the Act of Union, also be 
cut down by one-half, so that the fetters of monopoly may he riveted still more 
securely upon the wasting limbs of poor Hibernia ! 
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similar shameful tale. And the Highland clearances are still pro- 
ceeding—proceeding, too, at the hands of South African millionaires ? 

“Not in South Africa alone,” said the New Age in a recent 
issue ; 

‘‘ Not in South Africa alone does the De Beers Company curse the land. 
From the Highland News we learn of the desolation wrought in Inverness 
by the power of the diamond lords. Mr. Rudd, one of the richest of the 
De Beers Directors, bought the estate of Ardnamurchan, in the Highlands, 
a few years ago, and every year since the purchase he has added field to 
field, expropriating farmer after farmer, for the enlargement of his deer 
forest. Nine farms have been cleared, sheep stocks to the number of 
8500 have been got rid of, and the whole industrious population of a large. 
territory have been driven from their native land.” 


Surely such facts as these will rouse the democracy throughout 
the Empire to the danger that threatens its very existence. 

‘‘The dangerous classes,” it has well been said, “are the very 
rich and the very poor.” The most dangerous class is that class 
which, rich beyond the dreams of avarice, recognises no law but its 
own insatiable desires, no right but the might of “the almighty 
dollar.” 

It is against such soulless greed that we have to battle. The 
fight is now on—the fight of the people against monopoly, of the 
right against the wrong, of freedom against slavery, And if that 
fight is to be won, we must quit ourselves like men. 

But we do not fight in the dark, nor as those without hope. 

Well may the Randlords look with fear and trembling upon what 
is taking place in Australasia, for there Labour, with its great trades- 
union organisations and the power of the ballot, has practically 
“knocked out monopoly in the first round.” There, in the Colonies 
settled under the influence and theories of Mr. Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, the very different influence and theories of Mr. Henry 
George have made wonderful headway. His “simple yet sovereign 
remedy,” the taxation of land values, is now in partial operation in 
New Zealand, New South Wales, South Australia, and Queensland, 
and the results have been so striking that, for all who have eyes to 
see, it is clear that the solution of the riddle which the Sphinx of fate 
propounds to our civilisation has been found. Canada is attacking 
the problem on the same lines; and there too the results have proved 
most beneficial. Even in South Africa there are those who see the 
great light that heralds the dawn. 

Referring to the ruin that is threatening the Rand, the South 
African Guardian says : 


“There is, however, a means whereby that calamity can be averted. 
Let the State tax the mines on their value, less capital expenditure, 
whether working or idle, and the depression would soon vanish and every 
stamp be falling. The mine-owners could be allowed to value their pro- 
perties, the State having the right to take them over at their valuation. 
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‘This would check under-valuation. If the tax were made heavy enough, 
there would be such a rush for labour, such a zeal to produce, that the 
‘Transvaal would hum with prosperity.” + 


Aye, and it would smash “the biggest trust on earth,” The 
vast monopoly power of the Randlords would be broken. They 
would no longer be able to take John Bull by the throat and say 
to him, “Either you give us Chinese slave labour or we will 
not pay the £10,000,000 that we guaranteed to Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain.” 

Their power to bend the Empire to their will rests upon the same 
basis as the power of Lord Penrhyn to crush the Bethesda Quarry- 
men’s Union. Just as Lord Penrhyn, by closing down “ his” quarries, 
was able to keep some two thousand men out of work for three years 
and practically depopulate a whole countryside, starving the people 
into submission, so the Randlords, by simply shutting down the 
mines and holding idle the rich mineral resources of the Transvaal, 
can threaten the future of the whole of South Africa, force those on 
the spot to throw up their hats for Chinese labour, and bring 
enormous pressure to bear on statesmen and others at home. But, just 
as Lord Penrhyn would have been unable to afford the luxury of 
smashing the Quarrymen’s Union if, instead of having his assessment 
reduced by some thousands of pounds, he had been required to pay 
rates on the full value of ‘‘ his” quarries whether in full work or not, 
and if he had been required to pay the land-tax of 4s. in the pound, 
not on the values of 200 years ago, but upon full present values, so 
the Randlords, if forced to pay a substantial tax upon full Rand 
values, whether their claims were being worked or held idle—a tax, 
one-half of which should go towards paying for the war, while the 
other half should be ear-marked for the rehabilitation of stricken 
South Africa—would be shorn of their power to dominate the 
economic situation, would be forced to abandon their pro-Chinese 
policy, and would be only too glad to make reasonable terms with 
the labour—white and black—naturally available. 

Here, and in South Africa, it is land monopoly that is the enemy. 
Abolish land monopoly and you abolish slavery, whether white or 
yellow. Let us, then, strike a blow not only against yellow slavery 
in South Africa, but also against white slavery here at home. 


A. W. 


1 It should be remembered, too, that in 1898, the year before the war broke out, 
Mr, Oronwright Schreiner, the Premier of Cape Colony, introduced a Land Tax 
Bill under which the De Beers Company, which now pays little or nothing, would 
have been called upon to contribute £140,000 a year towards the expenses of the 
State. Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his creatures in the Upper House defeated the 
measure, but they read the handwriting on the wall, and that, possibly, was one of 
the causes that led them to rush the situation. The Johannesburg City Council, 
too, has twice declared in favour of the rating of land values, which, as in Austra- 
_ would go far towards the solution of the housing problem now so acute on the 
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JUNE 


NATIONAL AND POLITICAL 
EFFICIENCY. 


THERE has been much talk of late about national efficiency. Can 
we, however, :each national efficiency except by first securing 
political efficiency, and shall we ever achieve the latter except by a 
wide departure from our present altogether immoral system of party 
politics ? 

We are gradually more and more emulating the methods of the 
Irish politicians who have recently declared that whatever side they 
take in regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy will be solely inspired by 
considerations as to which side will give them what they want io 
respect to Ireland. The party which had almost despaired of power 
have recently rushed at their chance, and have flooded the country 
with party catch-cries about “ free trade ” and “‘ free food,” the one 
quite as misleading—and, therefore, dishonest—as the other. This 
is, indeed, an age for political free lances, when so-called Imperialists 
of the Sir Harry Johnston stamp, after writing strongly in favour of 
preferential tariffs, seize what seems to be an opportunity for getting 
into Parliament on the opposite tack. This gentleman appears to 
have reserved separate views for the Sir Harry Johnston advising 
the Foreign Office to the Sir Harry Johnston writing in the 
Nineteenth Century, so that the public taste for something fresh was 
likely to be satisfied at Rochester—and so it was. Again, this 
“free foodler” candidate seems to have appreciated the intrinsic 
value “ politically ” of showing his sympathy with as many religious 
creeds as possible, by putting in an appearance at the cathedral in 
the morning of one Sunday and at a chapel in the evening, whilst 
his wife did duty separately at two other chapels. One likes to see 
a certain breadth of mind even in matters of religion ; but surely, to 
the truly religious mind, this sort of thing is more likely to spell 
contempt than anything else. Any Christian should be capable of 
good fellowship with those having another sectarian faith without 
necessarily belonging to them all, 

But Sir Harry, apart from his aforesaid little peculiarities as a 
candidate, is a man whom we could have heartily welcomed to 
Parliament on different grounds—a man whose official and other 
experience in Uganda and Central Africa might be turned to 
good account in the House, despite his inconsistencies on the fiscal 
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question, &c. But what are we to say of certain other varieties of 
the species Candidatus? Let us turn to the recent election at St. 
Andrews, for instance. Here two good-natured sportsmen were 
dragged from the moors to stand against one another, each admitting 
that he knew nothing of the Education Act—neither of them had 
read it, and probably they found the intricacies of fiscal policy still 
less attractive—but each, due possibly to wifely ambition, sits up 
through the night poring over Blue-books in order to tell his electors 
all about it. 

The object of my remarks is not, however, so much to call atten- 
tion to newly-fledged ‘‘Statesmen” finding their way into Parliament 
merely as the result of domestic ambition and a long purse, as to 
the manner in which opportunism of every kind inflaences political 
and national efficiency. What does the average man, who, having 
made, or inberited, a certain sum, thinks he will “go in for politics,” 
set himself to consider? Is it not invariably what line is most 
likely to lead to his election as “‘M.P.” for the particular con- 
stituency in which—owing to reasons of interest or what not—he 
thinks he has the best chance of success? But surely the aspiring 
statesman should have devoted months, if not years, of study to the 
pros and cons of each really important political question of the day ? 
Surely, too, he should have a good general knowledge of the Parlia- 
mentary history of, at least, the last quarter century? Then, 
perhaps, he might be able to persuade a constituency that he is a 
man who (as the result of careful and impartial study) will vote in 
accordance with the probable needs of the country. If not, he will 
at any rate have done some good by the mere ventilation and dis- 
cussion of his matured views. To candidates of this description, 
considerable honour would be due—whether they spent their own 
money at election time, or whether funds were found by their 
admiring adherents to cover expenses, which should be far less than 
they are. It is not so much good talkers that we want, as sound 
and well-informed politicians, who may be relied upon both to speak 
and to vote conscientiously. We already have in the House of 
Commons enough and to spare of mere orators. 

Is it not also something of a scandal that, just because a man is 
the elected representative of a given constituency in the legislative 
council of the realm, or is “ nursing ” that constituency with a view 
to becoming such, therefore he should be expected—as he nearly 
always is—to subscribe liberally to local bicycle clubs, church and 
chapel building funds, e¢ hoc genus omne? Such subscriptions, as is 
well known, often form the heaviest item in the devoted member’s 
‘‘ parliamentary ” expenses. In the case of certain candidates who 
have nothing better than such largesses to recommend them to the 
electorate, the dest that can be said is that these disbursements are 
a self-inflicted fine for their overweening ambition, and, on the part: 
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of the public, a sort of legitimate blackmail! From our present 
standpoint—the political efficiency of the nation—this, of course, 
does not mend matters, since it involves the much more serious 
consequence that good men who happen to be poor are barred or 
discouraged from contesting such constituencies at all. 

Who, then, are responsible for the encouragement at present 
given to the pack of gilt-edged mediocrities who seek membership 
of our great national assembly for the satisfaction of their social 
ambitions, and to use it as a dumping-ground for their garrulous 
self-conceit ? Who is responsible, I say, for all these unprepared, 
half-fledged ‘‘ young barbarians,” as Matthew Arnold would have 
classified them, who, in a “‘ spare moment” jot down in notes for 
to-morrow’s speech to their unfortunate constituents just the 
greenest of green stuff which is most likely to ‘‘go down” with 
their own particular Parish-Pumpers, without any thought of what 
is for the good of the nation at large?! Surely the electorate 
themselves. A fair illustration of this is to be found in the large 
body of interested persons who some time ago declared that they 
would only ask their candidates one question at the next General 
Election, and that was as to the line they would take regarding the 
“* Motor Problem”! The present method of electoral axe-grinding 
is largely responsible for candidates putting their constituency 
before their country and currying favour with individuals and small 
coteries at the expense of the vital interests of a great Empire. 
Such candidates, moreover, are often personally unsuited in other 
ways than those referred to above for taking a broad, national view 
of many subjects, being closely connected with come particular 
financial or professional interest, and unable to dissociate that 
interest from those of the nation as a whole: on the other hand, 
the mere fact that Members have a business experience and 
aptitude renders them peculiarly well adapted for dealing with 
other problems with which their interests do not happen to be 
concerned. With such men, the question is, how far in each case 
will sense of duty prevail over self-interest ? What, in fact, we 
really want here is the broad, intellectually trained and well- 
balanced mind, with practical experience, but free from the pecuniary 
temptations due either to greed on the one hand, or to poverty on 
the other. If we had more of this type on Royal Commissions and 
Parliamentary Inquiries, more useful work would be effected. As 
things stand at present, however, these institutions—as a method of 


1 At present Parliamentary legislation is practically the only work for which some 
‘qualification and training—other than that of a long purse and tongue—are not 
considered essential ; yet, nationally speaking, it is more important than any other 
work. But, as a matter of fact, in our so-called ‘‘ Imperial Parliament,” as at 
present constituted, serious work is largely replaced by gibing, wit, and humour— 
take, for example, a recent spesch by Mr. Gibson Bowles on so important a subject 
as the Fiscal Question, or even that of a Privy Councillor and ex-Minister, Mr. 
Asquith, on the same occasion. No wonder the House of Commons has gained the 
characteristic reputation of being “the best club in London” ! 
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consigning to decent burial a troublesome matter which the 
Government of the day cannot see votes in—should be brought to 
an end as speedily as possible. 

To come back to the main point, we shall obtain National effi- 
ciency when we obtain political efficiency ; and as a first step, we, 
above all things, require to rid ourselves of the utterly rotten state 
into which party politics have sunk—a system by which a mass of 
M.P.’s think out nothing for themselves, but follow into lobbies as 
they are told, and who are only elected on the strength of individual 
promises more or less associated with the parish pump. A General 
Election is coming on before very long, and—with the introduction 
of entirely new problems largely associated with the question of 
Empire—surely this is the time to show that we will no longer put 
up with the existing political ineptitude of our representatives. 

We shall only begin to secure political efficiency when some prac- 
tical move has been made towards the formation of a National 
party. This National party should be constituted, in the first place, 
of such Conservative, Liberal, Liberal-Unionist, Radical, and even 
Irish Nationalist partisans, as are prepared to throw over their 
respective party-shibboleths once and for all—and as their first 
programme—to agree upon a list of measures conducive to the con- 
solidation and more perfect harmonisation of the Empire as it now 
stands: also (in so far as may be consistent with this main object) 
reform of the defensive services, conciliation of conflicting race and 
class interests at home and within the self-governing parts of the 
Empire, and finally certain other moderate but ripe and urgent 
measures of political and social reform. The party’s essential policy, 
indeed, would be neither the support of any class or sectional privi- 
leges (like the old Conservatives), nor that of freedom and demo- 
cracy (like the old Radicals), nor of ‘‘ Individualism” or ‘ Collec- 
tivism,” but characteristically the consolidation and more perfect 
harmonisation of the Empire as it now stands. 

It would be—may I say, will be—in short, a party devoted to 
national and imperial, not parochial, class, or private and corporate 
‘‘ business” interests; a true Parliamentary party of the Empire, 
as distinguished from one that concerns itself largely with provincial, 
local, or even exclusively British, or Irish, politics. A party, more- 
over, that insists upon competence, thoroughness and honesty of 
purpose in its leaders, and seeks representatives from among all 
classes and sections of the people. A party, finally, that is not 
ashamed of treating politics as a serious profession, and making its 
representatives in Parliament exhibit knowledge of their subjects, as 
well as other special qualifications, before they send them to the 
poll. Membership at present is too much the prize of a scramble 
between those candidates who are endowed with the longest purses, 
the easiest consciences, and the loudest voices. 

VoL. 161.—No. 6. 2U 
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Those who have no mere local, or personal, axes to grind, but are 
close students of the conditions and requirements of their country 
and its great colonies and dependencies, must be encouraged either 
to stand for Psrliament themselves, or to take an active part on 
behalf of “ national” candidates, in educating the large number of 
voters who know little of their Empire or its needs, and who sadly 
require to Jearn how their own interests—or thore of their children 
at any rate—are really bound up with the whole of this vast British 
world. 

Let it not be supposed that this remark applies only to the 
labouring classes. Oa the contrary, the number of people of high 
social position and “ good education” who are still unable to realise 
that the Colonies are over-sea extensions of their own country—or 
at any rate speak more or lers contemptuously of these and other 
wings of the Empire—is quite as remarkable in these days of easy 
inter-communication and travel, as is their ‘‘ insularity ” when in 
foreign countries. The want of really intelligent concern in politics 
is certainly as much marked in the upper classes as anywhere. 

Turning to the middle classes, the average business or professional 
man gets his politics from his pet newspaper. Sheep-like, he never 
takes the trouble to read the other side of the question, or to acquaint 
himself with other points of view. Look into an early morning 
suburban train going city-wards. You will see rows of men reading 
their newspapers ; and if you subsequently touch on any topic of 
the day, you will fiad their impressions are impressions of the paper 
they have been reading—not the result of their own judgment after 
an impartial study and weighing of arguments one against another. 
All this leads, not only to party feeling, as incited by most of the 
newspapers, but to actual prejudice—in fact, to a narrow and bigoted 
view of things, accompanied by a childish pride in their self-attributed 
shrewdness of mind in arriving at what is, in reality, merely the 
adopted creed of a party pleader. 

Putting aside patriotism, the man of business, in thinking that 
he has no time for an independent study of politics, little realises 
how important such a study is in his own interests. A truly 
national party would make it part of their business to bring this 
fact home to him. 

The working classes take some interest in their elections, because, 
besides a certain pride in exercising their votes, they hope to get 
their particular needs gratified. Their study of the problems of the 
day, however, is mainly limited to listening to the candidates, and 
reading the political leaflets that are so freely distributed, many of 
which are very misleading and superficial. The present party 
leaders, on either (or any) side of politics, cannot surely be proud of 
the claptrap which they inflict, in pamphlet and leaflet form, upon 
their long-suffering fellow-citizens in corduroy ! 
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Speaking generally, the majority of the comfortable classes take 
but little part or interest in the elections. Of those who do vote, 
many do so as Conservatives, partly because their fathers and fore- 
fathers were Conservatives, partly for certain class reasons—but not 
by any means as the result of properly reasoned convictions. 
People of this description cannot any longer vote Conservative, for 
the Conservative party is now in process of breaking up into at least 
two sections! This fact should surely serve as an incentive toa 
study of the situation, to replace the present lazy attitude so 
peculiarly characteristic of Englishmen in regard to nis 
cially if appertaining in any way to foreign countries. 

With the advent of a fresh set of problems, all true citizens should 
in fact endeavour to recognise as their paramount duty a wider 
interest in, and a closer study of, Imperial Politics before, and at, 
the General Election that is coming. This would lead almost 
certainly to the formation of a strong National party, on lines 
somewhat similar to those above indicated, in substitution for the 
Unionist party, which shows signs of more or less rapid disintegration. 
I repeat, then, a true “ National ” party should work in the interests 
of the Empire as a whole—-for to-morrow as well as for to-day, for 
our children as well as for ourselves—rather than in the interests 
of any particular section, class, or industry. 

The present moment is favourable for the establishment of such a 
party, in that its adherents would, at any rate, be certain to view 
the proposed fiscal reforms from the right (national) standpoint 
rather than from that of their constituents as individuals. Above 
all, such a party would put on one side the special consideration of 
the consumer pure and simple—a really non-existent class except 
amongst the idle. Such a party would also think out the Chinese 
Labour problem on its own merits, from a national standpoint. 
If a really compact and business-like party in opposition to it is also 
formed, so much the better for political progress. 


CHARLES BRIGHT. 
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A PLEA FOR FREE TRADE IN LAND. 


“Tf I were twenty-five or thirty,” wrote Cobden, 
“instead of being, unhappily, twice that number 
of years, I would take Adam Smith in hand. I 
would not go beyond him. I would have no 
politics in it. I would take Adam Smith in hand, 
and I would have a league for Free Trade in land, 
just as we have a league for Free Trade in corn. 
You will find just the same authority in Adam 
Smith for the one as for the other; and if it 
were taken up—as it must be taken up to succeed 
—not asa political, revolutionary, radical, Chartist 
notion, but taken up on politico-economic grounds, 
the agitation would be sure to succeed.” 


No public man came in for a greater share of abuse than Cobden 
in his lifetime ; and now, after sixty years of practical proof of the 
soundness of his statesmanship, we have tariff reformers and other 
enlightened folk travelling about England and disparaging his 
great and successful efforts for freedom of trade, and pouring con- 
tempt and ridicule on the memory of a man who will be for ever 
remembered as an illustrious champion of justice and freedom. 

The enormous improvement in the condition of the people 
of these islands since the Free Trade era is patent to all who 
take the trouble to observe and think; but it is an undoubted 
fact that it is in the large towns, amongst the superior working 
classes, that the largest measure of progress is to be noted. 
Although the agricultural labourers are in many ways in a far 
better position than they were fifty years ago, still their opportuni- 
ties for bettering their condition are little more now than before 
the Free Trade era. Their wages are better, clothing and food are 
cheaper, and their children enjoy what is perhaps the doubtful 
benefit of superior education ; but their chance of rising to a better 
position is no more now than it was fifty years ago, with the result 
that the best and most adventurous of their sons drift to the large 
towns, or emigrate to Canada, there to seek that chance of rising 
in the world which is denied to them in their own villages. In 
the sixteenth century a landlord had to grant four acres of land to 
every cottage on his estate, and commonage rights existed in all 
villages; but these rights and privileges of the agricultural labourer 
have been encroached upon, and most cottages have a wretchedly 
inadequate garden, though it is trae [that farmers allow their 
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Jabourers a certain quantity of potatoes and other produce. But 
the mere granting of temporary rights to the use of small portions 
of land will not really improve the chances of the farm labourers. 
They have still in some instances to live in old houses, badly 
ventilated and in bad repair, whole families (as is the case in my 
neighbourhood) occupying one room. How can decency and self- 
respect ba maintained under such conditions? One room in which 
to do the working, sleeping, and living for a man and wife and five 
children! And yet there are rich people who wonder that the poor 
are discontented! It is well that they are discontented; if they 
were as clamorous as some of the Irish they might have as good an 
opportunity for the improvement of their position. 

The country is faced with a grave danger—the loss to the country 
districts of the best and most resourceful of its inhabitants. When 
Parliament gets the fiscal question out of the way it is to be hoped 
that it may be possible so to legislate as to prevent this continued 
exodus from the country; and it will, I think, be useful to consider 
one of the means by which the best of the agricultural labourers 
can be induced to stay on the land. 

One way to bring about a happier condition is to give facilities 
to the agricultural labourers to purchase land in the districts in 
which they have worked, and in which, in many cases, their families 
have resided for centuries, To give a concrete instance. A black- 
smith of my acquaintance, who has several stalwart sons, complained 
to me that though he and his sons had saved money they could not 
get land in the neighbourhood, as it was all entailed and through 
this could not be sold. Now the estate on which he lives and 
works is a small one belonging to an ancient family, and is in the 
hands of the money-lender, and none of the family will agree to 
the sale of the property, now let as a large farm. If this and other 
estates in like case could be cut up into small farms and sold, what 
an advantage it would be, not only to the best of the working 
classes, who by their thrift and sobriety could obtain farms, but to 
all other labourers in the country ; how greatly their general con- 
dition would improve, and how much to the advantage of England 
it would be to keep her stalwart sons on the land in their own 
counties ! 

Partly through debt, bat mainly through an unenlightened self- 
ishness, many owners of property in England live away from their 
estates, leaving their management entirely in the hands of agents, 
London seems to be the only place now worth living in, though in 
past centuries the landed proprietors lived on their estates, identified 
themselves with the interests of their tenants and workpeople, and 
generally led a more wholesome and happier life than their present- 
day descendants. 

The feudal system, which, as Hallam says, has always been 
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instramental to oppression, has had its day, and no greater 
argument for the entire abolition of any remaining privileges of 
that system of tyranny and spoliation could be advanced than this 
disinclination on the part of many of the wealthy to recognise “ that 
property has its duties as well as its rights.” 

The complaint of absenteeism on the part of landed proprietors 
was strongly put forty years ago by the Conservative historian 
Froude, who wrote, in reference to landlords, in his essay on 
Progress : 


“ Progress and civilisation conceal the existence of his obligations and 
destroy at the same time the old-fashioned customs which limited the 
sphere of his free-will. The great estates have swallowed the small. The 
fat ears of corn have eaten up the lean. The same owner holds properties 
in a dozen counties. He cannot reside upon them all or make personal 
acquaintance with his multiplied dependents. He has several country 
residences, He lives in London half the year and most of the rest upon 
the Continent. Inevitably he comes to regard his land as an investment ; 
his duty to it, the development of its producing powers; the receipt of his 
rents, the essence of the connection ; and his personal interest in it, the 
sport which it will provide for himself and his friends. Modern landlords 
frankly tell us that if the game laws are abolished they will have lost the 
last temptation to visit their country seats. If this is their view of the 
matter, the sooner they sell their estates and pass them over to others, to 
whom life has not yet ceased to be serious, the better it will be for the 
community. They complain of the growth of democracy and insubordina- 
tion. The fault is wholly in themselves. They have lost the respect of 
the people because they have ceased to deserve it.” 


If the law of entail were absolutely abolished in England, the 
result would be that at the death of the owners many large estates 
would be sold and the proceeds divided amongst the children. The 
need for the perpetuation of great families in England passed away 
with the feudal system, and it is a manifest injustice to the younger 
sons that the elder should take all the landed property ; and though 
in times past the system of primogeniture and the law of entail 
worked well, still the pressure of population is so great and the loss 
to the country so enormous through the perpetuation of this archaic 
system that the sooner it is abolished the better. Why should not 
land be treated as a commodity, to be freely bought and sold like 
other commodities ? Why should a monopoly price exist in England 
of all places? If all land were freely bought and sold, the single 
tax confiscator could no more claim to confiscate rent than he could 
to confiscate the interest on any other investment. 

It has been urged that large estates are essential to profitable 
farming, but I know farmers of large estates who are giving them 
up as bad investments. Small farmers on the contrary seem to 
thrive fairly, In Ireland ail the late land legislation has been for 
the benefit of the tenant farmer. It has certainly not been for the 
benefit of the Irish agricultural labourers, who are emigrating to the 
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States and Canada by thousands. Ireland has wrongs, real or 
imaginary. It is a conquered country, and so is England for that 
matter, and not so many years before Ireland. A Northumbrian 
hind, whose family was on the Border before the Norman Conquest, 
said to me recently, ‘“‘ Why should all the land legislation be for 
Ireland? Why-shouldn’t we have a chance?” These men are 
commencing to think. They see men coming over from Ireland to 
work in the busy seasons, whose families have small properties of 
their own, which the work they get in England helps to pay for. 
Now that cheap newspapers are to be had, and reading-rooms are 
established in every village, the Northumbrian shepherd or hind 
naturally reflects on his own rights and position. It is absurd to 
attempt t» check the aspirations of these law-abiding, patient folk, 
who for centuries have tilled the fields, and who in past ages bore 
the brunt of all the border-fighting while the south of England slept 
in peace. The need for smaller freeholds was never more pressing 
than at this time, but the agricultural labourers will have to 
organise and agitate if they wish to carry out this great reform. 
To quote Adam Smith: 


“In Europe the law of primogeniture and perpetuities of different 
kinds prevent the division of great estates, and thereby hinder the multi- 
plication of small proprietors. A small proprietor, however, who knows 
every part of his little territory, views it with all the affection which 
property, especially small property, naturally inspires, and who upon that 
account takes pleasure not only in cultivating, but in adorning it, is gene- 
rally of all improvers the most industrious, the most intelligent, and the 
most successful. The same regulations, besides, keeps so much land out 
of the market that there are always more capitals to buy than there is land 
to sell, so that what is sold always sells at a monopoly price. ... If landed 
estates, however, were divided equally among all the children upon the death 
of any proprietor who left a numerous family, the estate would generally be 
sold. So much land would come to market that it would no longer sell at 
a monopoly price. The free rent of land would go no nearer to pay the 
interest of the purchase-money, and a small capital might be employed in 
purchasing land as profitably as in any other way.” 


There are evils enough to combat in this kingdom without making 
the lot of those who toil harder. There is, it is true, room for 
countless thousands of agriculturalists on the fertile plaias of 
Australia and New Zealand ; but the absurd and tyrannical Jaws im- 
posed by the will of the democracy of these British Colonies check 
that stream of emigration which would be at once so beneficial to 
both the Colonies and the Mother Land. Though of late there are 
indications that a reversal of this Chinese wall policy is contemplated, 
still there would be no undue pressure of population in England if 
wiser and freer land laws existed. It is to be hoped that when 
Sonth Africa shakes herself free from capitalistic monopoly that room 
will be found there for many thousands of toilers from the United 
Kingdom, who could never hope to hold land in their native country, 
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though it is, I submit, a manifest injustice to prudent and thrifty 
men in England that through the operation of this law of entail 
they are unable to secure small holdings in their own counties, 

There are other matters in connection with land which require 
alteration. The simplification of transfer is one. Why should not 
land be freely transferred between buyer and seller without a number 
of expensive legal processes? ‘ Every man his own lawyer ” results, 
I know, in bad law; but surely in these days of free education and 
enlightenment there ought to be little difficulty in simplifying a 
good many legal processes, still wrapt in the mystery of the dark 
ages ! 

John Bright, in one of his most telling speeches, says : 


“T believe that these vast properties, which are of no real advantage 
to those who hold them—for £100,000 a year, or £200,000 a year, can 
give noman greater happiness than £10,000 or £5000 a year—I say these 
great properties with great political power, form what we call our great 
territorial system—a system which prevails to an extent in this country 
which is probably unknown in any other, but which leaves the cultivator 
of the soil ignorant, and hopeless, and dependent, and degraded. There 
is, as you know, a great tendency to increase the size of farms throughout 
the country, a practice which makes it still more difficult for the labourer 
even to become a tenant, or to rise from the condition in which he is, 
You see a ladder—the social ladder—upon which you wish to see the poor 
and depressed and unfortunate nine-or-ten-shillings-a-week labourer ascend 
gradually. You would rejoice to see him get up a few steps and become 
a farmer, although but in a small way, or the owner of a small piece of 
land. But you find that for six, or eight, or ten feet up the ladder the 
steps are broken out; and in his low position he has not a chance of 
beginning the ascent. Let there be steps in the shape of small farms and 
small estates, and land freely bought and sold, and then he will have 
something to hope for, something to save even his small earnings for, that 
he may be able to purchase or to occupy one of these small farms and get 
away from the humble and melancholy position in which he is now to one 
which I wish from my soul every labourer in this country could find 
himself placed in.” 


These great reforms may not come at once, but come they must, 
and it is the better for the landed interest to recognise the spirit of 
the time, and voluntarily give up their antiquated feudal pretensions 
than to be made to do so by the force of an exasperated public opinion. 
There is a sense of justice and reason in all people of English 
descent, and that spirit which has always animated the people of this 
country will never allow any violent scheme of confiscation ; but the 
rights of the poorer people are not £0 fully acknowledged as they 
ought to be; their enduring patience has its limits, and I for one 
feel that the time is rapidly approaching for a fuller recognition of 
the claims of the rural poor, a recognition, which though late in 
coming, will be none the less welcome to them, and which will give 
a strength and stability to the kingdom greater even than exists at 
the present time. 
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“ Liberty 
Always with right reason dwells 
Twinn’d, and from her hath no dividual being : 
Reason in man obscured, or not obeyed, 
Immediately inordinate desires 
And upstart passions catch the government 
From reason, and to servitude reduce 
Man, till then free.” 


SIpWELL SHOTTON. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


ALTHOUGH Party Government may not be a perfect institution, the 
form taken by it in England is, perhaps, that which approaches 
nearest to nature. There can only exist logically two parties, the 
one Conservative and the other Liberal. Labour or Home Rule 
parties represent only local or corporate interests, and must unite 
more or less the two elements of Liberalism and Conservatism. 

There is some dispute as to whether the Liberal or the Con- 
servative party is the party of progress. This shows a misconception 
of the meaniog of the terms. Progress in a civilised country 
simply means the gradual adoption of labour-saving instruments 
and methods which enable society t» produce more, and more varied, 
wealth with less effort. This does not seem to me to be a sphere 
of politics at all, but rather a question of political economy. 
Politics do not define the relations of man and the means of pro- 
duction, but the relations of man to man, and of man to the State 
in matters of individual or collective justice. 

The object of politics seems to me to be the definition of the 
obligations of one man to another, and of each man to the State. 
This function touches naturally, but indirectly, questions relating 
to material and moral progress ; but, whilst politics may influence 
progress, they are not the cause of it. Progress originates in the 
insatiable desire of men to obtain ever more and more wealth and 
power, and its expression is found in invention and that separation 
of effort induced by competition. 

What, then, are the functions of Liberalism and of Conservatism ? 
I define Liberalism as that politic which would secure to each citizen 
the maximum of liberty, and which would reduce government to its 
minimum. I define Conservatism as that politic which would trace 
for each citizen a course of action reducing his personal liberty to a 
minimum, augmenting the pcwer of government to its maximum. 
Liberalism is Jaisser-faire, and Conservatism is fairc-faire. Any 
party which would increase the liberty of the individual is Liberal- 
istic, and any party which would tell the individual what he must 
do under such and such circumstances is Conservative. 

For example: To oblige men to go to school is, in politics, Con- 
servative ; and to let them go if they like, or stay away if they like, 
is Liberal. To oblige men to serve in an army is Conservative ; 
and to give them a free choice of doing so is Liberal. To oblige 
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men to limit the hours of labour is Conservative; to let them work 
as long as they like is Liberal. To oblige men to pay fixed wages 
is Conservative; and to allow them to pay as much or as little as 
they like—-or as they can—is Liberal. To oblige men not to 
employ child-labour is Conservative ; and to let them employ whom 
they like is Liberal. To prevent men from selling whiskey is 
Conservative ; and to let them sell it is Liberal. To insist upon 
certain styles of architecture is Conservative ; and to let architecture 
run wild is Liberal. In short, all interference with liberty of action 
is in its nature Conservative, and all abstention from such inter- 
ference is in its nature Liberal. 

In order, therefore, to know when Liberalism and Comminetion 
are respectively good or bad, we are obliged to ask: When is it 
right to interfere with men’s actions, and when not ? 

There is a common definition of liberty, to the effect that what 
we require is the liberty of each, Jimited by the like liberty of all. 
It would follow as a logical deduction from such definition that if 
you are at liberty to kill me when you can, this is perfectly right, 
providing I am at liberty to kill yoo when I can. Or that if you 
are free to rob me when you can, no one can complain, if I am free 
to rob you when Jcan. Or that if you are at liberty to run away 
with my wife, that is all right, if I am also at liberty to ron away 
with yours. Evidently there is something incomplete about such a 
definition of liberty. 

If it is acknowledged as postulate that I havea right to my 
property, my life, and my wife, then under no circumstances can it 
be admitted that any other individual shall with impunity deprive 
me of them. Why? Because these three rights, once well founded, 
sre absolute in nature. They are morally inalienable. When 
liberty gets past the bounds imposed upon it by an absolute right, 
it is the function of government to restrain its action. We may 
therefore define true Conservatism as the conservation of absolute 
rights through the medium of government. 

But there are absolute rights and equal rights. If I want to 
sell something to somebody, I have a perfect right to do so (under 
one conservative condition to be presently stated), bat I have no 
right to oblige the buyer to buy from me. My right to sell is 
limited by his right to refuse to buy. If I want to work for some- 
body, that is my right; but my right is limited by the right of the 
employer to refuse my services. If I want to use a piece of land, 
that is my right; but that right is limited by the equal right of 
each man to use the same piece of land. 

If, therefore, a Government obliges me to work for such and such 
@ man, to buy from such and such a seller, to accept such and such 
& price, and to use—or to léave untouched—such and such a piece 
of land, the Government mistakes its functions. A man may have 
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an absolute right to his property (result of work), to his life, or to 
his wife, and it is avowedly the business of the Government to secure 
him those rights, but no man has an absolute right to make me 
work for him, to make me buy from him, or sell to him, or use this 
piece of land, or leave that piece of land untouched (land not being 
produced by work cannot become rightful property), this constituting 
a decided encroachment on my liberty of action. Any Conservatism 
advocating such interference is falee Conservatism. The absence 
of governmental restriction in these matters is Liberalism. True 
Liberalism is, therefore, to leave men free to decide their relative rights 
between themselves. 

Should the Government interfere in work, trade and the occupancy 
of land ? 

Certainly, the Government should not make a man work or 
prevent him from working, should not make a man buy and sell 
from certain people or prevent him from doing so, should not make 
@ man occupy a certain piece of land or prevent him (or let him 
be prevented) from doing so. But if I make, buy or sell poison, 
bad meat, rotten vegetables or fruit, or in any way produce or traflic 
in things which are directly (not comparatively) harmful, then I 
encroach on the absolute right to each citizen to his health and life. 
If I poison the air, or rivers, or the land, I encroach in the same 
way on the rights of my fellows to their life and health. It is 
therefore the function of government (or Conservatism) to lay down 
such rules of work, or of trade, as may conduce to the general health 
and safety of the people. 

What may we deduce from these general principles? I have a 
right to buy and sell to whom I please. Whether that person be 
in my street, or in the next town, or in the nearest country, or in 
the uttermost parts of the earth, no Government can rightly step in 
to prevent me from doing the business which pleases me, so long as 
I respect the rules of personal safety and health. It follows that 
every protective or non-protective tax which makes me buy from 
this man, or prevents me buying from that one, is based on a false 
conception of government, and prevents the full and rightful develop- 
ment of individual liberty. I have a right to occupy this piece of 
land or that—and so has every one else—and therefore any law 
which secures to one man more right to land than another is a form 
of false Conservatism. I have a right to keep the full results of my 
work and trade, and therefore every Government or municipal tax 
which makes me pay this or that sum of money to the Government 
or municipality, is an encroachment on liberty. 

It follows from these considerations that Conservatism has carried 
it over Liberalism to a great extent. We are hampered and tariffed 
and taxed both by governments (on wérk and trade) and by private 
individuals (on land) in a thousand directions. On the other hand, 
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Liberalism has the upper hand in certain false ways, as when there 
is no fixed standard of goodness in the things sold (life being often 
at stake), or as when rivers, the land and the air are not kept so 
clean as they ought to be, thereby encroaching on our absolute rights 
to life and health. 

What then are the relative positions of the Liberal and the 
Conservative party in the fiscal controversy ? 

The Conservative party advocate such Government measures as 
would oblige us to buy and sell at given prices, and from given 
people, Up to the present time, England is in the van of Liberty. 
We, at least, open our ports to the world’s commerce. Other countries 
close them in a tyrannical and false Conservatism. The Conservative 
party would close our ports, and the Liberal party would keep them 
open. Who is right ? : 

Certainly an examination of principles brings us to the immediate 
conclusion that the Liberals are right and the Conservatives wrong. 
What is the actual position? England has adopted a large measure 
of Free Trade, and did so in the hopes that the “social problem” 
would be solved by liberty. Other countries adopted in a large 
measure Protection hoping: thereby that the “social problem ” would 
be solved by the paternal care of the Government. 

Both parties have been wrong. ‘The social problem is as far 
from solution as ever. The English Liberals took this view of the 
matter; progress brings with it (or is the expression of) newer and 
more important means of producing and of distributing wealth. If 
we give full play to these means, the worker will get a full share of 
the wealth produced, and so the social problem will solve itself. 
The foreign Conservatives said: progress brings with it newer and 
more powerful means of competition as well as productive and dis- 
tributive forces, and we can only have an equable distribution of wealth 
if we shut out foreign competition, whilst shutting in as many forms 
of wealth-producing force as possible, 

But although to-day productive and distributive forces are a 
million-fold what they were two hundred years ago—population 
not having increased in like proportion—the position of the worker 
is not better than it was, The Conservatives ascribe this to foreign 
competition, and propose paternally to shut out this foreign com- 
petition. The Liberals point out the pretty obvious fact that this 
has not succeeded in foreign countries, and would probably not 
succeed in ours, The Conservatives—in honest or visioned moments 
—admit this, but ask what the Liberals will do. The Liberal will 
do nothing. His scheme is as much liberty as possible. And he says 
we have nearly the maximum now. 

This produces a dead-lock. The Conservative (personified by 
Mr, Chamberlain): calls the Liberal (personified by Lord Rosebery) 
a “do-nothing critic.” In self-defence the Liberal simply refuses 
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to admit that there is any problem to discuss. On all hands do we 
now hear of “the fiscal fizzle,” or the ‘‘one-man idea,” &c. &c. 
There is no fiscal question, and—the Liberal almost dares to hint it 
—no social problem. 

But if it is an evident fact that Protection ia foreign countries 
has not solved the social problem, it is equally evident that the 
social problem does exist in England. To deny it is as like denying 
the existence of the sun—or of night. Not only does it exist, but 
it intensifies. On all hands there are signs of poverty and signs of 
distress. It is useless to tell men that new progress will bring 
new wealth into existence, and that they must hope for better times. 
It is a simple fact of experience that for the last hundred years or so 
our power of producing and of distributing wealth has been increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. But working men have not benefited by 
it, either in protected or unprotected countries. What hope can 
they have for the future in that case ? 

What is the tendency of progress? It is the increase of total 
productions. It is the perfection of our means of production and of 
distribution. As progress brings new wealth into existence, so are 
three tendencies intensified. These are (a) the increase of the value 
attaching to land; (d) the proportionate decrease of profits or inte- 
rest—the returns for the use of capital; (c) the accompanying pro- 
portionate decrease in wages. 

Whoever will look for a moment at large towns will see tke first 
tendency. The possession of a small patch of land is a huge fortune. 
And as population increases, or as our means of production increase, 
so does town land become more and more valuable, absorbing nearly 
the whole of the total increase of wealth brought about by our inven- 
tions,or bythe birth of more children and their concentration in towns. 
Any large town represents a value annually of millions, quite apart 
from the value of its houses. London is said to have a ground rent 
of about thirty millions of pounds per year. As time goes on (bring- 
ing with it more population or more industrial improvements) this 
tendency becomes more and more marked. It is plain to all, and 
there is no necessity to insist. 

A new invention brings an increased profit to the man who has 
an exclusive use of it. But as others adopt it, this profit diminishes 
gradually to almost disappear until some new invention starts the 
game over again. But those who cannot afford to buy the new 
inventions are simply driven out of the trade. They fail and dis- 
appear. Any one with his eyes open can find scores of examples of 
these tendencies. : 

Each new invention reduces the wages of workmen, and even 
reduces—comparatively, their number. Lyons is a great silk 
manufacturing town. Well, there exist machines which do a certain 
quantity of work, and which employ a dozen men. Bat a new 
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machine has come out which will do all this work with the help only 
of four women. Hence a saving in wages. Hence a number of 
men thrown out of work (or will be when the machine is more 
adopted). At present one such machine only isto be found in Lyons. 
its owner is making a fortune. But when it comes into common 
ase his advantage will cease. 

Of course as new inventions have the tendency to cheapen goods, 
they create a greater demand which eventually bring more men into 
employment again in the business. But always at low wages, as is 
seen on every hand and in every country. And there always 
remains a certain number of unemployed, who never get- work 
again. 

That is the social problem. That share of wealth represented by 
the rent of land goes into the hands of the landlord. The rest is 
divided between the capitalist and the workman. But from this 
latter balance you have to deduct (1) the expense of keeping up an 
army and a navy, or about sixty millions of pounds a year (for 
England) ; (2) the cost of occasional wars, such as the South African 
campaign, or about two hundred and fifty millions, every so often ; 
(8) the interest on our National Debt of eight hundred millions of 
pounds, or about thirty millions of pounds per year; (4) the keep- 
ing up of officials to collect taxes, &c. 

Is it in any way surprising that the share of the capitalist and 
the workman should be so small when that part of wealth repre- 

sented by the rent on land goes into private hands, whilst what is 
jeft is eaten into in this monstrous way by Government expenses ? 

It is not. It would be surprising if it were otherwise. Now, as 
to that part of wealth represented by rent on land. If you can 
suppose three fields, two of which produce forty bushels each of 
potatoes, whilst the other produces fifty bushels, you will immediately 
have an idea of what rent is, The same work is put into each field, 
and obstinately the result remains the same. The minimum result 
of work is forty bushels, and the maximum result is fifty bushels. 
If three men occupy these pieces of land, the best way of doing 

justice to each other would be to take the extra ten bushels for 
common use. That would be really economic rent. But if a fourth 
party gets hold of all three pieces of land, he will ask a rent not 
merely of ten bushels on the best piece, but as much more as he can 
extort for the use of the other pieces. Whatever quantity of rent 
he imposed in excess of ten bushels on the whole of the land, would 
increase rent to the decreasing of wages, or what was left. 

It is thus that private property in land not only takes away eco- 
nomic rent, but increases the rent of land far beyond what it 
should be. 

What must be done for the capitalist and the worker? Evidently 
what is wanted is this : 
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(1) That the State should take economic rent—represented, as 
just said, by ten bushels, or the difference between the land which 
is worth the most and that which is worth the least—for common 
use. 

(2) That in doing this the State should not take in rent those 
sums of money now taken by private landlords, over and above 
economic rent, but should leave them to be shared between capital 
and labour. 

(3) That the State should cease to take from the share of capital 
and labour anything in taxation on work, trade, or income in any 
of their forms. 

(4) That the State should abolish the army and the navy, and 
should thus save the expenses incidental to these forms of slavery 
and humbug. 

(5) That the State should pay off the National Debt with the 
proceeds of economic rent. 

(6) That when the State has paid off its debts, the surplus of 
economic rent over and above the few wants of a Government with 
no military, naval or fiscal officials, should be equally distributed 
amongst the people every year, as a dividend on the running of the 
State business. 

The share of the capitalist and the worker would be increased by 
the difference between economic and private rent. The share of 
the capitalist and the worker would not be diminished by the present 
taxes laid upon them, fiscal and interior. The share of the 
capitalist and of the worker would not be diminished by an income 
tax. 

The land would be open to all, it would be indifferent who used 
it so long as he paid the tax on it. So that production would 
increase in ratio to increased liberty to use iand. Free production 
and free distribution would assure an equable distribution of 
wealth. This would go far towards solving the social problem. 

Are not the fiscal problem and the social problem one and the 
same? ‘The fiscal problem is how to secure the greatest production 
of wealth and its justest distribution. Is the social problem of 
another nature than this? It is not. Therefore if the Liberal 
party deny the existence of a fiscal problem, they deny the 
existence of a social problem. Such an attitude cannot be long 
maintained. 

How can we assure the greatest production of wealth? Eyvi- 
dently it is not necessary for the State to step intocoddleus. The 
existing means of production are infinitely greater than any ever 
possessed by the world before. If men are left free, their natural 
tendencies will induce them to utilise to the full these means with 
the result that they will produce as much as can be produced. It 
is for this sovereign reason that taxes and tariffs on trade are 
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impolitic. But men cannot produce unless land is there for them 
to use. Nor can they produce to the full if they must pay for this 
privilege to landlords. Therefore the land should be free to all— 
economic rent being taken by the State—which would give all the 
fullest possible opportunity to produce. Free land and free trade 
mean the maximum of production. But the maximum of produc- 
tion is powerless and useless without the maximum of distribution. 
Not only is it a fact that if you take away the result of a man’s 
work to pay the landlord, or to keep up armies and navies, or to 
maintain a staff of customs officers, or to pay interest on national 
debts, you not only so discourage the worker that nothing short of 
hunger will induce him to do his most and his best, bat you so 
limit his buying power in this way that it is no longer possible to 
distribute wealth, and consequently production falls below its 
maximum. 

It is therefore clear that nothing short of the confiscation of 
rent, the abolition of armies and navies and customs houses, and 
the wiping out of the national debt, can really solve the fiscal or 
social problem. 

Is it the function of the Liberal or of the Conservative party to 
give us these reforms ? 

It is to my mind clearly the business of the Liberal Party to do 
all this. Armies and navies constitute a form of coercion quite 
against all ideas of liberty and of justice, Admitting that it is a 
good Conservative function to force people to respect the rights of 
others, it has never been shown in any modern war that there was 
justification for recourse to arms. And in most European countries 
men are forced to be soldiers whether they will or not. This is a 
terrible encroachment on individual liberty, and almost a form of 
slavery. The Liberal party must abolish the army. Can it be 
shown that a Free Trade England would have to fear an invasion ? 
Could England not become a neutral country to-morrow if such 
were the wish of Englismen? If England were to lead the way by 
simply and unconditionally disarming (or by disarming under treaty 
of peace with every existing Power), France and Russia would not 
be long in following suit. Undoubtedly it would be better to 
settle the Russo-Japanese war by arbitration. 

Customs Houses prevent men from trading with each other, 
whether they impose protective duties or non-protective ones. 
Who can pretend that we have “ free trade ” with a customs revenue 
of thirty-one millions per year? We cannot change foreign 
institutions, but we can at least open our own ports wide, and 
abolish the last vestige of the fiscal system which makes a man pay 
a fine every time he drinks a glass of whiskey, smokes a cigar, or- 
takes a cup of tea. 

The confiscation of rent with the accompanying abolition of the 
VoL. 161.—No. 6. 2x 
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land monopoly is both just and expedient. Land is the only thing 
not produced by work, if we understand by “land” all external 
nature, the skies, the sun, moon, and stars, the seas, the virgin 
forest or prairie, the wild bird and beast, and the free fish. Land 
is not produced by work, if we exclude the culture in field and in 
garden, buildings, railway or tramway lines, and other forms of 
improvement. What man makes by using land— including town 
and country land alike—is wealth. Wealth belongs to man, but the 
land may not rightly belong to him. It should belong to all, and 
its economic rent (not an imaginary but a real quantity) should be 
taken for the use of all. 

With economic rent the National Debt could be quickly paid off, 
if we first do away with military, naval, and fiscal expenses. Then 
that party which would run the Government most economically, 7.¢., 
give the biggest dividend t» the people every year after paying all 
expenses, would carry the general elections, 

These reforms being simply an extension of the liberty of the 
individual, are, I maintain, the proper business of the Liberal party. 
When they have been carried out the Conservative party will have 
its functions defined in regulating the moral actions of the people, 
in establishing the laws of health, in architecture, in the laying out 
of towns, in the cleanliness of industries, in the healthiness of 
workshops, &c. The Conservative function is essentially one of 
control, but the greatest function is that of the giving of liberty. 

If our Libera's will consider these things they may rise to the 
dignity of their destiny. Will they? We do not know, but this 
we do know: we want a real disarmament party, a real peace party, 
a real Free Trade party, a real free land party—in short, a real 
Liberal party. Unless the Liberal party accept there truths, the 
Conservative party may carry the day. 

After the huge sums for rent, national defence, &c., have been 
subtracted from wealth (total prodactions), wages and profits 
become ever proportionately less and less, because these sums to be 
deducted advance more rapidly than progrees increases production. 
With such a tendency the Conservative party can see no remedy 
but the meddling of Government with things which do not concern 
it. They will not confiscate rent, nor abolish the army and navy, 
nor cease making war, nor pay off the National Debt, but they will 
close our ports and coddle our industries. The people wrongly put 
the fault of social wrong on the shoulders of competition—trade !— 
and shut their eyes to the abstraction of glaringly gigantic sums of 
money for rent and unnecessary Government expenses. So in order 
to lessen what they consider to be the cause of the social problem 
—competition—they will shut out that part of trade called 
“ foreign competition.” Utterly oblivious of the true cause of social 
injustice, the people will, in the absence of Liberal reform and 
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Liberal policy, follow the Conservatives, who have on their side the 
maternal power of the State, the sentiment of home and Empire, 
and the love of control by authority. 

Liberals! will you refuse to lift a hand for the cause of liberty ? 
Society itself may be at some future time endangered by the revolt 
of the submerged strata of humanity, and ruin may follow inaction. 
Dare you shut your eyes to present injustice and to future danger ? 
if so, the time is rapidly coming when you will be weighed in 
the balance and found . Unless you would see your doom 
flame across the wall of some general election, you had better 
take up the cause of liberty now, and strike while the fiscal iron 
is hot. 


LEonARD M. BURRBLL. 
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SIR JOHN GORST AND POOR-LAW 
REFORM. 


THE appearance of Sir John Gorst’s Bill to amend the Vagrancy Act 
of 1824 will be welcomed by many who do not approve of the 
measure itself. It may be regarded as an indication of the growth 
of public opinion in connection with a subject directly affecting the 
well-being of the country which has been too long neglected, and 
the publication of the Bill and the discussion which it will provoke 
will tend greatly to develop and intensify intelligent interest in its 
object. So far the result of Sir John Gorst’s action is quite satis- 
factory, but the Bill itself must, we fear, be regarded as both 
premature and immature. It is not our intention to discuss its 
provisions here, but surely we may reasonably ask if both General 
Booth and Sir J. Gorst have come to the conclusion that the 
“ resources of civilisation” are so completely exhausted that we must 
still have recourse to physical coercion pure and simple in dealing 
with vagrants—a costly expedient which the experience of centuries 
has proved to be useless. There is still another force available— 
the coercion of self-interest. It is a potent power and has never 
been fairly tried and in such a case as this might prove effectual, 
and would certainly have the advantage of being economical. But, 
passing from this, in the meantime it must be obvious to every one 
who has paid much attention to the subject that a number of other 
things require adjustment before we are in a position to take full 
advantage of Labour Colonies. 

What most concerns the country at the present moment is the 
rapid increase of pauperism, lunacy, and impotency of every kind. 
The problem is, how are we to stem this mighty tide which rises 
year by year with ever-increasing force? Now, Labour Colonies 
are only one device among many which have been suggested 
towards the accomplishment of this end; but if they are to con- 
tribute duly to the desired result they must have their proper place 
assigned to them in a comprehensive, well-devised scheme under one 
duly qualified authority invested with adequate powers. If this be 
admitted, it will at once be seen how completely the Bill for the 
amendment of the Vagrancy Act of 1824 would fail of its object if 
enacted now. If Labour Colonies are to be of any practical 
advantage to the poor-law authorities, their relation with such 
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institutions must be much more intimate than that indicated in Sir 
John Gorst’s Bill, or they will require facilities for the establish- 
ment of colonies for themselves. They cannot be independent of 
the judicial authorities if compulsory detention be necessary, but 
they need not be, and ought not to be, subordinate. 

If we had only to deal with male mendicants the case would be 
widely different, but it will be readily seen how complicated it 
becomes when we have to deal with the wives of vagrants and their 
children and other dependents, and with itinerant tramps and their 
dependents, willing to work but unable to gain employment. The 
truth is that till the various exigencies involved have been duly 
considered by men familiar with them all, and a proper scheme for 
dealing with each devised and authorised, a rough-and-ready Act 
dealing with a mere fraction of what is needed would probably do 
more harm than good and prove a serious barrier to a more thorough 
and systematic reform. 

Whatever may be done in this direction it is important that it 
should be recognised as an inviolable principle that the proper 
duties and responsibilities of Boards of Guardians and Parish 
Councils shall not be given to or interfered with by either County 
or City Councils, Their task is great and exceedingly difficult. 
They want all the help they can get and they deserve to be guarded 
against officious interference. 

The fact must. not be forgotten that, bad as it is, there are 
ether much more serious social evils than vagrancy, and while, no 
doubt, the object of Sir John Gorst’s Bill is excellent in itself, its 
introduction is, as we have said, premature. The subject is too 
complex for such treatment and cannot be satisfactorily dealt with 
apart from other phases of the problem, 

Oae noticeable point in the Bill is that it takes no notice of 
drunkards. Yet nothing does more to fill the wards of the work- 
house and the asylum than drunkenness, and the object of any 
changes in our poor-law system now ought to be to reduce pauperism 
by means which shall leave a great deal less to the discretion of 
paupers themselves, discountenance every form of extravagance and 
self-inflicted misery, and encourage sobriety and thrift, This should 
be the general object steadily kept in view now in any reconstruc- 
tion of the complicated machinery of administration. If it could be 
successfully accomplished it would practically be the only equitable 
solution of the old-age pension. ‘The deserving poor would practically 
be old-age pensioners, and the undeserving and the extravagant, 
vicious, dissolate poor would get more than they deserved even if 
kept in quarters and on rations which would not tempt any one to 
follow their example. In furthering this object the importance of 
securing facilities for the distribution of voluntary alms along with 
relief furnished by the poor-law authorities through one duly author- 
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ised channel, in some such way as we have previously indicated,? 
will be readily recognised. It will probably be found—if there ever 
is such a thing as an old-age pension in any other form—that it 
must be a parochial, not an Imperial affair, as only within limited 
areas can a proper discrimination be exercised. 

But Labour Settlements are needed in connection with poor-law 
districts in large towns as well as Labour Colonies in the country, 
and the new Bill does not seem to make any provision for 
these. Then among other things urgently required there are 
besides: this question of workhouses (in the strictest sense) in 
towns, where not only professional vagrants but others may 
find temporary employment without being chargeable as paupers, 
the modification of existing Jaws as to outdoor relief; the advisa- 
bility of authorising Boards to erect dwellings for the deserv-~ 
ing poor entitled to relief, both in urban and rural distriets ; 
the amendment of laws relating to casuals, lunatics, deformed and 
diseased persons of every description; and last, not Jeast, measures 
to prevent the propagation of congenital disease of every kind. This 
is a matter of the utmost importance which must be faced. Alb 
these things require to be dealt with in full detail in the light of 
mature experience before we are in a position to judge how far Sir 
John Gorst’s Bill can be accepted as an integral part of a compre- 
hensive code of laws relating to pauperism. 

Most people who have taken any interest in this subject are fami- 
liar with the matters referred to above with perhaps two exceptions, 
on each of which we venture to make a few remarks. 

First, as to Boards of Guardians or Parish Councils obtaining 
powers to erect dwellings for outdoor paupers, the question natu- 
rally arises whether it is better that this duty (aesuming it to be 
necessary) should devolve] upon the Parish, the City, or the County 
Council, and the answer must be—‘‘ Whichever body is best quali- 
fied.” It may be broadly said that neithera Town nor a County 
Council have any special qualifications for the task whatever, and yet 
we have found both—but especially Town Councils—presuming to 
encroach so far on the province of the poor-law authorities as to 
erect dwellings for the poor and grant outdoor relief in the form of 
restricted rents at the cost of the ratepayers generally, As these 
bodies have no organisation for ascertaining who are the deserving 
poor and who are not, this eleemosynary dole is given—in a large 
measure—to deserving and undeserving alike, and the respectable, 
thrifty class of the working classes is saddled with the cost of erect- 
ing dwellings for fellow workmen and others in receipt of higher 
wages than themselves, but less thrifty and less deserving of better 
treatment in every respect. 

The poor-law boards alone have proper officials and powers to 

? See WESTMINSTER REVIEW, February 1904, p. 188. 
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determine who are entitled to any relief, either indoor or outdoor. 
This may be called their primary function, and having ascertained 
this they would be in the best position to judge how far it would be 
profitable or otherwise to give outdoor relief ia the form of restricted 
rent, They would know the exact number for whom relief of this 
sort would be required, and would limit their operations accordingly, 
and in this respect would be in contrast with other local uuthorities 
who have no clear idea where their extravagant schemes are to end, 
and a strong bias towards heroic measures. If we are ever to seo 
the deserving poor treated differently, extension of the Boards’ 
powers in this direction will be required, and, on the other hand, 
the extravagance of Town Councils in providing houses for the 
deserving end undeserving poor indiscriminately at unprofitable rents 
ought to be severely restricted, or if the poor who deserve to be 
helped by the rates are provided for by the proper authority, it is 
inexcusable and grossly unjust to the ratepayers to be obliged to 
pay anything fur the support of others who have no claim upon the 
rates, and this evil can be cured, and ought to be cured, by the Local 
Government Board refusing to sanction any scheme unless they are 
perfectly satisfied that it will give a return of at least five per cent., 
besides the sum required for the repayment of the loan and all other 
expenses. Such a rule would not only put an end to a great deal 
of civic extravagance, but it would afford some protection to those 
who meet, and have always hitherto met, the requirements of a 
growing population by private enterprise—a consideration far more 
essential to the well-being of a community than most glib, superficial, 
civic municipal dignitaries seem ab!e to understand. 

The other subject to which we wish briefly to refer is of a much 
more difficult and delicate nature, and one upon which, with the 
information at present available, it would be unreasonable to dog- 
matise, We rather wish now to direct attention to the matter as 
one of urgency. It is one which canaoot longer be neglected 
without danger to the nation’s existence. ‘The annual increase of 
lunacy, blindness, deafness, lameness, and other deformities of 
mind and body cannot be allowed to go on unchecked till it reaches 
@ point where nothing can possibly check it. ‘There is a point in 
the course of many diseases where palliative measures fail, but 
where the use of the knife may save the patient’s life; and so in 
regard téthe body politic, there comes a time when 4 cancerous 
social sore must be dealt with drastically to save a nation from dis- 
solution, and social surgeons say that it is now high time that our 
country was preparing for an operation of this kind to prevent the 
risk of vital parts being involved. ‘This is the all-important point for 
us now to realise: the absolute necessity of submitting to treatment, 
at once unusual and painful, or take the consequences of the alterna- 
tive. The object of this operation, by whatever means executed, is 
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to prevent the spread of congenital diseases and hereditary taints, 
physical and moral, and naturally it has been suggested that the 
most direct and certain means to this end is to put an end as far 
as possible to the production of tainted lives. To this end it has 
been suggested that notorious criminals should be kept under a 
certain restraint and surveillance for life, that lunatics should not 
be liberated or allowed to go at large whether supposed to be cured 
or not, and that marriage between people certified to be suffering 
from any hereditary infirmity should be illegal. In the case of con- 
victs and lunatics, an alternative might be offered, which, in many 
cases, would no doubt be accepted. Were such measures rigidly 
enforced, a change for the better would soon be apparent, and in the 
course of two or three generations the worst forms of hereditary 
disease would be almost extirpated. 

Is something of this kind not worth trying? Are we for ever 
4o be debarred from attempting to mitigate or repress the great social 
-evils of the day by the delicate sensibilities of sentimental pseudo- 
:philanthropists who think it a shame to prevent these unfortunate 
“people from enjoying all the social privileges of other members of 
the community ? How much such sentiments continue to influence 
‘well-meaning people still we may, for example, infer from a state- 
ment in the annual report of a “ Royal Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb,” in which it was stated, as a matter worthy of notice, that 
in the course of the year there had been fifteen baptisms and six 
marriages! One wonders if it did not occur to the superintendent 
or managing board of that institution that the most likely effect of 
such emotional charity would only be to prevent the supply of 
inmates of the institution failing! 

The question to be considered by the benevolent, and by all who 
keep up our palatial lunatic asylums, hospitals, and prisons is, 
whether is it better, more humane, more merciful, and therefore 
more truly philanthropic, to deprive a few thousand persons, con- 
stituting the present generation of the impotent and vicious, of 


certain rights which those on whom they depend enjoy, in order to 


check the development of their peculiar variety of the species ; or, 
in the exercise of a spurious sentimentality, to allow them full 
liberty to spread contamination and introduce into the world 
hundreds of thousands of individuals unfit for the duties of citizen- 
ship—the halt, the maimed, the diseased in mind and body— 
a curse and a burden to themselves as well as to the community at 
large ? 


JOHN HoNEYMAN 














A PRIESTESS OF HUMANITY. 


THBRE died on April 5, at Hengwrt, Dolgelly, one of the most 
remarkable women of the nineteenth century. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, who has justly been canned by a 
writer amongst the twelve greatest women of the Victorian era, 
owed her extraordinary mental supereminence to a large and 
favourably organised brain, united with an exceptionally powerful 
vital temperament. 

The environment into which she was born afforded unusual 
facilities and felicitous opportunities for the development of her 
fortunate mental potentialities, and combined to make her one of 
those phenomenal personalities ‘‘ Whom nature ’gat, For men to see 
and see, and wonder at.” 

The conformation of Miss Cobbe’s brain entirely harmonises with 
her character and intellectual proclivities. The intellectual organs 
both of perception and reason are on a large scale, and the brain is 
broad-based with a circumference of 234 inches, a most unusual 
measurement fora woman, The whole configuration of the head 
corresponds with that of the body, the prevailing characteristics of 
both being compactness combined with massive solidity. 

Born of highly bred and well-conditioned parents, whose ancestors 
for immemorial generations seem to have been opulent; the youngest 
of the family by five years, her mother being in her forty-seventh 
year, she had the advantage of inheriting the matured mental 
vitality of her parents, while association with them and other adult 
persons—her brothers’ absence at echool depriving her of juvenile 
companionship—tended to impart a still greater depth of tone and 
intensity to her nature. 

In her ‘‘ Autobiography,” Miss Cobbe, in referring to her child- 
hood, says: ‘Fed in body with the freshest milk and eggs and 
fruit, everything best for a child; and in mind supplied only with 
the simple, sweet lessons of my gentle mother. No unwholesome 
food, physical or moral, was ever allowed to come in my way till 
body and soul had almost grown to their full stature.” 

In childhood and youth the mordant intellect of Frances Power 
Cobbe developed itself, as all powerful and original intellects do 
and must, according to its own genius, on the contents of an ample 
library, and independent cogitations upon the people, things and 
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circumstances with which she was brought in contact. It is easy 
to understand how an intellect so nourished, both on its physical 
and abstract sides, and moral intuitions so steadily developed, 
resulted in a strength of judgment and a type of mentality to 
which the trivialities which satisfy the average feminine mind 
appeared contemptible. Ethical and theological philosophy affurded 
a diet more congenial to a mental digeation of this masculine calibre, 
and at the early age of thirty-three Miss Cobbe prodaced her 
“ Hesay on the Theory of Intuitive Morals,” a digest of the Kentian 
philosophy, which every editor and publisher without exception took 
to be the work of a man. 

‘‘The riddle of the painful earth”; the unrighted wrong; the 
suffering innocence; the triumph of the great wickeduess—these 
were the problems that exercised the eager mind and inspired the 
strong, deep sympathies of this young priestess of humanity, and 
impelled her to champion the cause of the weak and oppressed, 
and to become the pioneer of one reform after another, from the 
emancipation of outraged helpless wives from the brutality of 
dehumanised husbands; prison and workhouse reforms—in which 
she was associated with Miss Mary Carpenter—to the crusade 
against the atrocities of vivisection, of which she was the instigator, 
and the present far-reaching foundations of which only a moral 
Titaness could have laid. 

To contemplate the majestic proportions to which the anti- 
vivisection movement has attained, is to be swayed between wonder 
and admiration that one person, and that a woman, could have effected 
results so magnificent in the face of difficulties so numerous and so 
formidable that they would have appalled the majority of men. Only 
the purest sincerity of motive could possibly have inspired and sustained 
any one with the indomitable determination of purpose necessary to 
the prosecution of sc arduous an enterprise and the attainment of 
results so colossal. Miss Frances Power Cobbe had not only been the 
leading agent in originating the movement against scientific cruelty, 
and in founding the Victoria Street Anti-Vivisection Society (now 
called the National Anti-Vivisection Society), her great and dauntless 
spirit had been the engine that had worked it up and moved it along. 
How great and almost insuperable the difficulties with which she 
must have had to contend, through the long years during which the 
anti-vivisection movement was developing into the powerful and far- 
reaching system which it has now become, only those can form an 
opinion who know from experience what it is to invade the prejudices 
and encounter the hostility of fashionable and scientific arrogance ; 
in addition to the vast incubus of immemorial ignorance and moral 
indifference. 

And when a large part of a lifetime had been spent in thus 
developing the movement, and in laying the extensive and strong 
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foundations indispensable to insure its ultimate consummation ; and 
the insidious touch of time had sapped the ardent vitality of this 
valiant leader in the cause of mercy and moral liberty, a relative 
neophyte stepped forward to appropriate the results of her long 
and patient labours. But none could rob Miss Cobbe of the 
glorious consciousness that it was she who was first instrumental 
in establishing the noble scheme for the salvation of the lower mem- 
bers of sentient creation from the intellectual cruelty of which they 
have hitherto been victims; that to her initiative and dauntless 
exertions this magnificent reform, this gigantic stride in human 
evolution, will be primarily and principally due wheneyer it 
comes. 

In the physiognomy of Frances Power Cobbe three characteristics 
strike one as conspicuously prominent; they are penetration, con- 
centration, and determination. It was these qualities acting in 
concert with and subserving the purposes of her broad sympathies 
that were the secret of her extraordinary achievements in the domain 
of philanthropy and moral and humanitarian reform. 

Like every human being, Miss Cobbe had necessarily the defects of 
her qualities, and those being on a majestic scale unavoidably im- 
pelled her to some extremes. Thus, the self-confidence and invincible 
resolution which enabled her to obtain such triumphs in the domain 
of moral reform, occasionally may have produced some degree of 
infatuation in regard to abstract opinions ; but her motives were 80 
high, so genuinely altruistic, as to render any such defects of 
relatively small importance. 

Designed to dominate and command, the strong passional nature of 
Miss Cobbe merely served to give impetus to her intense moral feel- 
ings, imparting a certain impetuosity to her methods of action and 
style of controversy. It was this focalisation of passional force to a 
central glow in the direction of her moral aspirations that made her 
such an invincible amazon in realising her projects and purposes. 
The moral arena was her sphere, and had she, even with her majestic 
endowments of intellect and moral sentiment, possessed only a feeble 
milk-and-water passionality, she would have been a much less 
colossal character, and not nearly so efficient an instrument in pro- 
moting the good of her race. 

In viewing the career of Miss Frances Power Cobbe, ‘‘ between 
the cradle and the pall,” the extraordinary concurrence of circum- 
stances and influences that combined to produce this morally sublime 
and majestic woman who was to incept and inaugurate reforms the 
most noble and far-reaching, and which will continue to broaden 
onward with the progress of human evolution to which they have 
given so tremendous an impulse, one is reminded of Harriet 
Martineau’s novel, The Hour and the Man, so strikingly does Miss 
Cobbe appear to have been “ The Woman for the Hour,” designed 
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and projected by the hands that “out of darkness reach through 
nature moulding men.” 

Miss Cobbe had a striking voice, which at once gave the hearer 
the impression of belonging to some extraordinary person. 

Unswerving, dauntless, untiring to the last in the prosecution of 
her labour of love and of daty, she died, as her friend, Mr. Verschoyle, 
editor of the Abolitionist, says, “like an old warrior whose strength 
was ebbing fast, gathering up the last remnants of his life to fling 
himself on the enemy and die as he had lived, fighting.” 

But there is a name that will eternally “ smell sweet, and blossom 
in the dust,” and that will be the name of Frances Power Cobbe. 


Maurice L. Jomnson., 














THE LAST PROJECT OF CHURCH 
COMPREHENSION. 


THE story of the last futile attempt to reconcile the Nonconformist 
bodies to the Church has a melancholy interest in an age when the 
political and religious rivalry between Church and Dissent are so 
violent as we see them to-day. It was, it is true, an attempt to 
unite men of discordant theologies by bonds of impartial formula 
and liberally conditioned rubrics which would never, like the 
“ tuneful voice ” in Dryden’s ode have composed the jarring elements 
of their creeds to a harmony, yet when one thinks of the comparative 
peace in which the different schools of thinkers dwell within the 
church compared with the jealousies of separate religious organisa- 
tions, one cannot but feel a fascination in the idea even of a purely 
outward unity. If only Tillotson and Burnet had been able to 
establish their latitudinarian Ecclesia Anglicana, and to solve, so far 
as a practical working was concerned, the problem of a religious 
union on the basis of a variety of opinion, we should to-day have no 
religious censuses, in all probability no education dispute, and in 
short, instead of the strife of hostile armies, merely the controversies. 
of the schools, those 


“ milder conflicts of the Muse, 
The wars which Peace herself loves and pursues,” 


The history of the last comprehension scheme has excited 
remarkably little curiosity considering the far-reaching importance of 
the issues with which it was concerned. As soon as political 
disaffection and High Church zeal had finally brought it to nothing 
the subject was thrust out of remembrance by all parties as if by 
conspiracy. Only one copy of the Comprehension Bill itself was 
preserved, and Macaulay in his day was almost the sole person who 
had seen it. Both the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
in which the Bill ended, and the only diary that was made of their 
proceedings, were printed for the first time by Act of Parliament in 
1854. Burnet deals very slightly with the subject in his History, 
and save for brief accounts in Birch’s Life of Tillotson, and other 
long-forgotten biographies, few allusions to it can be found in 
eighteenth-century literature. Macaulay’s is the only modern hand 
that has enshrined the story of the attempt in the permanent. 
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historical literature of our language, and his narrative, so far as it 
deals with the work of the Commission, is only the merest outline. 
The documents issued by Parliament in 1854 were never reprinted, 
and their contents are now as obscure as during the 150 years when 
they lay in manuscript in the library of Lambeth Palace. 

The appointment of the Commission was the culminating step in a 
long series of schemes to bring the pronounced Protestants within the 
national church. The great Sir Matthew Hale unsuccesefully 
introduced a Bill for the comprehension of the Presbyterians in the 
year of the Restoration. In 1674, thirteen years after the Savoy 
conference, a scheme of union had again been projected between 
some of the leading Nonconformists on the one side, and Tillotson and 
Stillingfleet on the other. A Bill was actually framed but the plan 
was at last abandoned by the two Anglican divines through despair 
of obtaining the consent or the King or of any considerable number 
of the bishops. A year or two later Archbishop Sancroft devised 
yet another scheme, his design being, in the words of his successor 
Archbishop Wake (a High Church prelate whose projects of re-union 
had a very different aim) “to review and enlarge the liturgy, 
correct some things and add others, and to leave some few ceremonies 
confessed to be indifferent, in their natural indifference in point 
of usage.” In the reign of Charles II., Bishop Watkins had 
formed a Church of England club to promote re-union, which 
numbered among its members Sir Orlando Bridgman, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, and Chief Justice Hale, and in 1679, a Bill 
suggesting a modification of the Prayer-book had been drawn up by 
members of the House of Commons itself, under the direction of 
Daniel Finch the great Earl of Nottingham. William III., whose 
sympathies were of course strongly on the side of Protestantising 
the Church, thus, on his accession, found the subject of a com- 
prehension one of the pressing questions of the hour. Within afew 
months of his arrival a Comprehension bill, based on the previously 
drafted measure was introduced »y Nottingham into the House of 
Lords making liberal ooncessicns to Dissenters in the matter of 
church ceremonies and usages. One of its recommendations was 
the appointment of a Royal Commission of thirty Divines to revise 
the Prayer-book with a view to rendering it more generally accept- 
able. Finally the whole scheme was referred to Convocation, but 
the King, following the suggestion of the Bill, took the. preliminary 
step of appointing the Commission to prepare the revised liturgy for 
Convocation’s consideration. 

The instrument summoning the Commission is dated September 
1689, and the first meeting was held on October 3. The Jerusalem 
chamber at Westminster was the appointed scene of assembly. Of 
the thirty Commissioners chosen, ten were bishops, and all, excepttwo, 
Williams.and Kidder, were Doctors of Divinity. Tillotson, Burnet, 
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Stillingfleet, Patrick, Kidder, and Tenison, were the chief represen- 
tatives of the broad church party, and Beveridge, Sprat, and Aldrich, 
the most distinguished among the now obscurer divines who 
represented the Catholic school. Nine members, of whom at least 
three were to be bishops, were the smallest number authorised by the 
King’s order to make recommendations. What passed during the 
eighteen sessions in which the Commissioners were preparing the 
document that has been so lately given to the world is known only 
through the diary of their proceedings taken by John Williams, a 
once noted controversial divine who was, when he served on the Com- 
mission, Prebendary of Canterbury, and afterwards became Bishop of 
Chichester. Unfortunately this diary is little more than a series of 
bare notes containing the scantiest details of the debates, and only a 
single dramatic stroke. After a discussion on the prayer of con- 
secration in the office for Holy Communion ‘ Dr. Tenison,” says 
Williams, ‘‘ reproving Dr. Beveridge, he took it so ill that he was for 
leaving, but Dr. Tenison asked his pardon.” Inthe second session, 
Bishop Sprat, anxious no doubt to redeem the reputation he had com- 
promised by sitting on James's illegal Commission by a show of 
scrupulousness, questioned the authority of the new body, and 
came to the meetings no more, and after the next session, Dr. Jane, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, Aldrich and Meggit, the Dean 
of Winchester followed his example. Six of the other selected 
divines, including the Archbishop of York and the bishops of Carlisle 
and Exeter, never attended the meetings, the average constitution of 
which was about sixteen members, 

The alterations suggested by the Commissioners were very 
numerous, and, according to Dr. Calamy, grandson of the eminent 
Paritan, the acceptance of them by Convocation would have recon- 
ciled two-thirds of the Dissenters. They can conveniently, like 
‘omnis Gallia,” be divided into three sections—those made with a 
view to propitiating Protestants, those made from literary motives, 
and those made to remove or qualify such parts of the Church 
service as were adjudged of low Christian tone or authority. Of 
course the alterations of the first order were those which had a 
bearing on the main object of the Commission, and they were decisive 
enough to make a very interesting and valuable study. They will 
indeed always be important as showing how far a body of the most 
distinguished divines has been willing to go in lowering the eccle- 
siastical tone of the Prayer-book so as to make the Church a fit 
home for convinced Protestants, and how wide therefore was their 
ideal of a national Church. 

Their task was of great delicacy. They had on the one hand to 
retain the institutions and language by which the continuity with 
the old English Church was preserved in such a measure as not to 
destroy the basis of the Catholic view of the Church, and on the 
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other hand to condition the “ High” usages and diminish the 
number of the “ High” passages so far that the Prayer-book should 
on the whole be acceptable to men holding an almost entirely non- 
sacramental and untraditional view of Christianity, They did their 
work with considerable skill, but it ought, one imagines, to have 
been obvious to them that it would prove in vain. Though they 
might not make the position of High Churchmen within the Church 
impossible by their alterations in the sense of rendering the 
Prayer-book forms and language incompatible with Catholic doctrine, 
still a Church made up partly of men of Catholic belief and partly 
of men to whom a bishop was of no higher ecclesiastical power than 
@ presbyter, the minister was a mere preacher, and the sacrament 
nothing more than a memorial, was a society with which few High 
Churchmen could have endured communion. Such an ideal could 
indeed only have been proposed by a body which was composed 
chiefly of Broad and Low Churchmen, and from the glimpses afforded 
in Williams’ diary we see how “low” in fact were the views of the 
Prayer-book institutions and language expressed by some of the 
Commissioners, and with what hostility from at least one of the High 
Churchmen their proposa's met. 

The fundamental question to be considered was of course the 
opening of the ministry to Protestant divines on terms capable of 
acceptance by them. Bishop Burnet, who had lately returned with 
increased Pro‘estant zeal from Holland, was the most active spirit in 
supporting concesssions by the Church on this point, and the learned 
Dr. Beveridge, afterwards Bishop of St. Albans, the first patristic 
scholar of the day, and a divine whose works, in many volumes, help 
to swell the Oxford library of Anglo-Catholic theology, their chief 
opponent. First the status of Protestant Continental ministers was 
considered. Burnet, we are told, gave instances of Scottish clergy 
in James I.’s reign who had been ordained bishops without having 
been ordained priests, and Dean Sharp, of Canterbury, remarked 
that several Continental presbyters had been made prebends of the 
English Church without reordination. The great Causabon, in 
James I.’s reign, was an example known to all. It was carried at 
last that Continental presbyters should be admitted to the Anglican 
ministry without reordination after merely receiving imposition of 
hands from a bishop and the following commission: “Take thou 
authority to preach the word of God and administer the holy sacra- 
ments in this church as thou shalt be lawfully appointed thereunto.” 
Then came the greater question of the Nonconformist ministers. 
Burnet went so far as to say that “the ending of the present schism ” 
made it necessary to receive them “on any terms,” and finally it was 
decided, with Beveridge and Scott alone opposing, to treat them 
hardly less indulgently than the foreign divines, They were to be 
licenced to officiate in the Church after a merely conditional ordina- 
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tion, and thus the validity of their orders was, if not to be rcognised, 
at least not to be condemned. 

“‘ Whereas” ran the proposed new direction on the subject “it has 
been the constant practice of the ancient Church to allow of no 
ordination of priests, 7.¢., presbyters or deacons without a bishop, 
and that it has been likewise the constant practice of this Church 
ever since the Reformation to allow none that were not ordained by 
bishops where they could be had: yet in regard that several in this 
kingdom have of late years been ordained only by presbyters, the 
Church, being desirous to do all that can be done for peace and in 
order to the healing of our dissensions, has thought fit to receive- 
such as have been ordained by presbyters only to be ordained: 
according to this (the Prayer-book) office with the addition of these 
words: ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a 


priest in the Church of God now committed unto thee by the. 


imposition of our hands if thou hast not been already ordained.’” 

But the members of the Commission were not satisfied even with 
this concession and a new ordination form more thoroughly ip 
accordance with Protestant sentiment was suggested as the 
standard for universal use, -‘‘ Whereas,” declared the Commissioners, 
“it was the constant practice of the Church to ordain by prayer, 
which practice continued for many ages, and that the pronouncing 
these words ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost’ in the imperative mood was 
brought into the office of ordination in the darkest times of Popery,. 
it is humbly submitted to the Convocation whether it be not more 
suitable to the general rule the Church of England has gone upon 
of conforming herself to the primitive Church to put these words in- 
some such form as this.” The formula which followed was simply a 
petition on behalf of the person ordained, attributing not a single 
authoritative word to the bishop ordaining. 

The diary gives us a glimpse of the debates which resulted in 
this new recommendation. Burnet took the lead in opposing the 
traditional form... He asserted that the imperative pronouncement 
was “not above four hundred years old,” and Tillotson supported: 
him by quoting a passage from St. Augustine, which, after arguing 
the Divinity of Christ from the fact that He is described in Scripture 
as having given the Holy Ghost for whose assistance the apostles- 
when ordaining only asked, ends “as the custom of the Church still 
remains.” Dr, John Hall, Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford,. 
was in favour of retaining the old form but only on the ground that 
alteration was unnecessary, inasmuch as it was well understood that. 
the imperative words meant simply, ‘‘ Receive ye commission to 
preach the word and administer the sacraments in the due course of 
which the Holy Ghost is conveyed.” A pronouncement which. 
makes it clear that Oxford Divinity students at that time were in. 
no danger of being corrupted by “ Romish” sacramental teaching 
VoL. 161.—No. 6. 2Y¥ 
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from the official chair! It is of course not to be forgotten that 


as the ordination form still used dates only from the year 1661 an 
alteration of it would not seem so revolutionary and even sacrilegious 
a step in 1689 as High Churchmen would feel. it to-day. 

One of the: declarations made by the Commission while on the 
subject of ordination deals with the peculiarly interesting question 
of the status of priestly converts from Rome, It suggested whether 
an alteration should not be made in the custom of admitting Roman 
clergy directly to Anglican cures, givisg as the reason, not un- 
equivocally the invalidity of their ordination, but “the uncertainty 
concerning the instruments of orders” which they produced. One 
would like to know whether the divines by this ambiguous sentence 
intended in reality to hint a conviction that Roman Catholic orders 
were unsatisfactory in spite of their historic validity, on account of 
the supposed ‘‘ apostasy ” of the Papal Communion. This seems at 
least not improbable, for the Commission included a large number 
of men who were specialists in what was then known as the “ Romish 
controversy.” 

Concessions to Protestant opinion were made in the rubrics and 
‘the form of services accompanying the administration of each of the 


-two sacraments. To the declaration at the end of the communion 


service sentences were added instructing the minister to satisfy the 
scruples of those who could not conscientiously receive the sacra- 
ment kneeling by “giving them the sacramental bread and wine 
in some convenient place or pew without obliging them to kneel,” 
the prayer preceding the prayer of consecration was altered so. that 
it might not necessarily express the doctrine of a substantial 
presence and the passage in the exhortation recommending to 
people of ‘ unquiet conscience” the benefit of absolution from a 
“ discreet and learned minister” was expunged. A rubric drawn 
ap by Burnet was added to the baptismal office stating that the 
sign of the cross is ‘‘ of no virtue or efficacy in itself,” that if any 
could not “‘ without sin offer the child to be baptized according to 
the form prescribed by admitting the sign of the cross,” then it 
should not be used, and aleo that “if any minister at his institution 
should declare to his bishop that he could not satisfy his. conscience 
in baptizing any with the sign of the cross, the bishop should dis- 
pense with him in that particular and name a curate who should ke 
able to baptize the children of those in the parish who desired 
it with the sign.” It was recommended that for all services the 
ase of the surplice should be made optional. Further, the absol:- 
tion formula in the office for the visitation of the sick was altered 
from ‘and by his authority committed to me I absolve thee from 
all thy sins” to ‘and upon thy true faith and repentance I. pro- 
nonnce thee absolved,” and for the answer in. the Catechism stating 
that the body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed received in 

















the sacrament, another of entirely different import was substituted. 
Throughout the Prayer-book the word ‘‘ presbyter ” was generally sub- 
stituted for “ priest,’ but here and there, in places where no one 
would expect it, the latter term was retained, no doubt not merely 
through oversight, but so that Protestants might not be able to say 
triumphantly of the Prayer-book, that the word “ priest” does not 
occur in it. But the majority of the commissioners steadily refused 
to go so far as would entirely betray the High Churchmen. 
Tenison and others urged that the passages in the office for baptism 
ascribing virtue to the rite ex opere operato should be expunged, but 
it was replied on the other side that “the cause of the Church” was 
not to be surrendered to the “ Anabaptists” by leaving it a per- 
missible opinion that baptism was a mere “ outward washing,” and 
the new proposals were overborne, ~* 

Beveridge, it is noteworthy, seems to have consistently opposed 
every concession to Protestant feeling that was suggested, down 
even to the allowing of liberty in the matter of the sign of the 
cross. There would, he“said, be “no end of alterations” if they 
_ should attempt ‘‘to take away all scruples.”. Once, we are told by 
Birch, his uncompromising adherence to the old rubrics overcame 
the patience of the broad minded Tillotson. ‘* Doctor, doctor,” the 
great preacher addressed him severely, “charity is better than 
rubrics.” } <0 

For the improvement of the Prayer-book from a literary point of 
view the commissioners seem to have relied chiefly on the saintly 
Bishop Patrick. Patrick’s literary reputation then stcod very high, 
aud deservedly. The quotations which Macaulay has given as 
‘specimens of his workmanship ” are altogether unrepresentative 
of his usual style, which is, in fact, concise and energetic. There 
was an unaccountable taste in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries for long drawn out paraphrases of scripture of the order 
to which the passages quoted by Macaulay belong, and many fine 
writers, both of poetry and prose, thought they were doing useful 
‘work ‘in supplying it. It would be no more unfair to judge of 
Milton’s literary powers by his. version of the psalms than of 
Patrick’s by his paraphrases of the Old Testament. The com- 
missioners, whether through insensibility to the simplicity, the 
conciseness and noble rhythmical quality of the forms the Church 
already possessed, whether to gratify the Nonconformists, who 
were a people who delighted in long prayers, or whether they them- 
selves thought that, however fine the Elizabethan compositions were 
as literature, they were too cold and too general to make good 
Christian devotions, decided that a new ‘and amplified series of 
collects..should be ‘prepared. Patrick. was chosen: to compose, the 
ew prayers, with Barnet.(a rather strange choice) as his assistant, 
The task of revising their work was given to Stillingfleet, and to 
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Tillotson, who was esteemed by many “the greatest master of the 
English eloquence,” was entrusted the last office of “ polishing their 
style.” The lengthened collects are far from belonging to the 
same order of writing as the paraphrases in Macaulay. They were 
modelled on the new collects of 1661, which, while more florid and 
expansive in style than the old ones, are admittedly among the 
noblest compositions in the Prayer-book, and their language, though 
here and there it becomes rather thin and loose, is on the whole 
nervous and concise. A new version of the psalms had been pre- 
pared by the ill-fated Richard Kidder, but, whether it was good or 
bad, the commissioners had no time to examine it, and no one 
probably has ever examined it since. Tenison, who admitted in & 
pamphlet defending the commission that ‘‘the prayers cannot be — 
altered for the better,” revised the Liturgy, but only a few alterations 
in passages which obviously needed improvement (such as the con- 
cluding sentences in the first prayer of the baptismal office), wero 
made from literary motives, The commissioners seem indeed, as well 
as their severe critic Macaulay, to have held that “the style of the 
Prayer-book, in general, is such as cannot be improved.” 

Nevertheless it must be confessed that a note of five words which 
they made upon one part of it does raise uneasy suspicions of the 
quality of their literary taste. They placed the two ordination 
office versions of the Veni Creator (the fine brief hymn as well as 
the curious long one) in their condemned columns and wrote beside 
them the direction “ New hymns to be composed.” Not many years 
later poet laureate Tate and the Rev. Dr. Brady did join forces to 
compose an “ improved version ” of the Veni for official church usage, 
and such stanzas as the following were the result : 


“ Enlighten our dark souls till they 
Thy love (thy heavenly love) embrace, 
And (since we are by nature frail) 
Assist us with thy saving grace.” 


It is a little to be feared from these five unfortunate words, that the 
learned divines of the Commission, great prosemen as some of them 
were, saw little difference between the two versions which they dis- 
carded, and thought that the Prayer-book would gain by the 
substitution of such rhymes as Tate could supply for the noble and 
vigorous lines of the short Elizabethan hymn. 

The alterations under the third head included the substitution of 
lessons from the canonical scriptures for those from the apocalypse, the 
addition to the Athanasian creed of a rubric asserting that the 
“condemnatory clauses” are to be understood as relating only to 
those who “ obstinately deny the substance of the Christian faith,” 
the substitution of new matter for the Commination preface with the- 
curses from Deuteronomy following, and further of new passages here: 
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and there for those which seem to express a Jewish rather than a 
Christian conception of the Deity. In the revised Prayer-book there 
was to be no supplication that the royal family should be given “the 
victory over all their enemies,” that the divine “ right hand” should 
be stretched forth to defend believers, or that they should be 
“* mightily defended from above.” 

Convocation being about to assemble the Commissioners ended their 
work abruptly on November 18, having sat through eighteen sessions. 
The fate of their recommendations is well known. The circumstances 
of the time were singularly unfavourable to the success of a scheme for 
uniting Churchmen and Dissenters. Hatred of the Government 
which had laid on them the burden of subscribing the oaths of 
allegiance to an elected monarch, joined with the bitter feeling roused 
by the Presbyterian persecution of the Episcopal clergy in Scotland, 
made many members of Convocation, who, on principle, were not 
unfriendly to a comprehension, hostile at the moment to any 
concession. The result was that the Lower House obstinately refused 
to discuss the scheme, and when the dissolution of Parliament came in 
February, it was still unconsidered, The mutual feeling of the two 
parties has never indeed been bitterer than while the Commissioners 
were making their proposals of peace and union. How bitter it was 
any odd volume of the pamphlets in which the question was debated 
outside the Commission will show. The writer of Vox Cleri, the 
ablest of them all, urged that if concessions were made the Dissenters 
would triumphantly proclaim that the Church had made a confession 
of error, and yet had dishonestly retained a great part of the ecclesias- 
tical forms and language which gave offence. The controversy, 
unlike most ecclesiastical controversies, seems to have descended even 
to the working classes. A pamphlet entitled Vox Laici, informed 
with the keenest dislike of the Dissenters, appeared from the pen of 
@ working man, who, if he could not have named his rhetorical tools 
after Aristotle, and knew little even of the rules of grammar was a 
master of the art of vigorous argument in plain Saxon speech, of 
telling homely illustration and of setting the passions on the side of 
the church. ‘“ Like vermin at the cheese and bacon,” said he, 
“‘they (the Dissenters) begin with nibbling at the ceremonies of 
our church, but if let alone they will devour it altogether.” He 
recalled the advice of Charles I. to his son “Forgive but never 
trust them.” Of Tillotson and his party he wrote “I am apt 
t> believe that if a governor of a well-fortified city had but a sus- 
picion of a few false friends within the walls he would be more 
afraid of being betrayed by those few within than overcome by a 
great many without.” What the Dissenters really wanted, he 
declared was “a reformation of both church and state to the model 
of 48.” On the other side the most notable piece of writing was a 
satirical tract, “The merry answer to Vox Cleri,’ the humorous 
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author of which likened his opponent’s party ‘to “the lunatic who 
would: not let the barber cut his hair for fear. he ‘should cut off his 
head.” 

..But the.strife though sharp was short, and the pamphlets ceased 
to appear.after the dissolution of the Convocation. The comprehen- 
sicn scheme was said to be “ the only idle project that» King William 
ever formed.” .In: revenge for his disappointment “(he kept the 
Convocation” (to quote Bishop Barnet) “from doing mischief by 
prorogations for a course of ten years.” When ‘it did begin again 
te transact business it was speedily plunged into the Bangorian con- 
troversy, and in the fierceness.of that: conflict the..comprehension 
scheme and all other alien subjects were speedily forgotten. 


J. M. ATTENBOROUGH. 














PHILOSOPHERS AS FAILURES. 


Ir is a matter _of common remark, and a fact of almost equally 
common experience, that men cannot be wholly or even chiefly ruled 
by reason ; that they must be governed, if governed at all, by tan- 
gible appeals to their passions—their likes and dislikes. Yet in 
spite of this damaging admission, the majority of thinking men has 
not lost faith in reason. Note carefully the literature of political 
campaigns, and you will observe that it appeals primarily, at least 
when its appeals are public, to the better judgment of the public. 
Every party bases its claim to support on a sincere desire to do that 
which is best for the country. There are, of course, frequent appeals. 
to prejudice, but they are kept in the background or only brought 
forward to be condemned. Again, observe the proceedings in a 
court of justice, the best machinery thus far devised in enlightened 
countries for apportioning to each and every citizen his just dues. 
All appeals to passion and prejudice are either discouraged or made 
nugatory as far as possible. We often hear it said that under 
certain conditions it is impossible for a prisoner to get justice, and 
that it is imperative to remove him for trial to a place where a 
verdict will be rendered as little influenced by prepossession as pos- 
sible. In almost all c1ses the defeated party bas the right of 
repeated appeale, and not unfrequently his case is finally disposed of 
only after it has been passed upon by the court of last resort, which, 
by assumption, is beyond the influence of passion and prejudice. It 
is thus held that in doubtful instances the right must prevail and 
justice be done as nearly as possible when all the media that obscure 
the reason have been eliminated. It is true that men have not 
unfrequently been appointed to judgeships because they were 
expected to decide certain exceptional cases in a certain way, but 
such expectations are never publicly avowed by the appointing 
power, Besides, such cases generally belong to matters of public 
policy, and ‘rarely to right and justice between man and man. An 
avowal in advance on the part of a candidate for a judicial office 
that he would, if elected or appointed, decide any case in the 
interests of any particular party, would greatly impair confidence in 
him if it did not lead to his defeat or to withdrawal of his appoint- 
ment. Listen to the pleas in favour of any reform or of any change 
in public policy. What is the principle that is invariably put for- 
ward by its champions? It is always a plea for jastice, for equity, 
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for the public good—in short, for a recognition of the claims of 
reason. The total abstainer justifies his abstention on grounds of 
reason. The moderate drinker does the same thing. The monarchist 
holds it to be unreasonable that man in the mass should be able to 
govern himself as well as he can be governed by the elect few. The 
democrat justifies his contention on the same ground. From the 
remotest times to this day it has been believed by the great majority 
of men that their fellow human beings are not competent to select 
what gods they should worship, or how they shall worship God, and 
that for their highest good this question must be decided for them 
‘by persons specially appointed to this duty. And so on through a 
long list of similar instances. I have never found a man who was 
willing to plead guilty to the charge of being wholly governed by 
‘his prejudices, although I have met some who admitted a bias so 
strong that they could not apprehend the truth clearly. This is 
more candid than the Scotchman who said: ‘‘ I am open to convic- 
‘tion, but I would like to see the man who could convince me.” But 
even this fatai admission was an unconscious tribute to his nobler 
nature. 

Let me use a simile to illustrate my meaning. If we dig into the 
earth at the bottom of a valley we usually find water at a shallow 
‘depth. If we go up the side of a hill we must dig somewhat deeper, 
but water can always be found. If we bore from its summit we 
shall nevertheless succeed in finding water, if we penetrate far 
enough. Or we may make our experiment on the most arid plain 
on the face of the earth : the result will always be the same. Under 
certain conditions the obstacles to be overcome are enormous, but 
they are rarely, if ever, insurmountable. So it seems to me to be 
with the psychic powersof man. Far down beneath his passions 
and prejudices, his sympathies and antipathies, his likes and dis- 
likes, there lurks the desire to be just and to do justly. Even in 
the rare instances where this is not the case the poor victim lives 
under the delusion that it is. Our common phraseology bears wit- 
ness to the popular view on this subject. What is right is straight, 
direct ; what is wrong is twisted, perverted. A tort is a wrongful 
act or default. We should probably find the same etymologies in 
all languages, certainly in all civilised languages. 

If I were to undertake to prove that in fact and apart from all 
theory men are dominated in all their actions by psychic attraction 
and repulsion, that they are governed, not by reason but by passion 
and sentiment, I should have a comparatively easy task. The pain- 
ful facts are patent to every one who has observed the course of 
events, and I fully admit it. But I am here concerned with man’s 
aspirations, with the hopes and aims of those who have looked 
beneath the surface of social movements in order to discover, so far 
as was possible, the principles that underlie them, From the study 
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of the forces that have dominated the world, taken up again and 
again, I am convinced that no man labours in vain who strives for 
what is noblest, truest, best. The realisation may be near or far 
off, as we look at it, but it is not a mirage. Every careful student 
of the past must endorse, it seems to me, the verdict of Froude: 
“The moral law is written on the tablets of eternity. For every 
false word or unrighteous deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust 
er vanity, the price has to be paid at last.” This is, 1 venture to 
assert, the conclusion of every unprejudiced observer of the course 
of human events. Even the defenders of occasional force and fraud 
and aggression for the purpose of gaining some special object, con- 
demn it as a policy. They say in sub-tanca, ‘It is well enough and 
even necesrary to resort to violent measures and crooked methods 
now and then, but they must not be continued too long.” Or, “You 
may lie once in a while, but if you do this so often as to destroy 
your reputation for veracity, falsehood will no longer serve you.” 
The Sultan of Turkey knows all about it. 

It is a common saying that philosophers are the most unpractical 
of men; that they are generally mere theorists, who take no account 
of the obstacles that stand in the way of the realisation of their 
projects, and that practical men will, if they are wise, pay little 
attention to their schemes. What is philosophy, and who are 
philosophers ? To pbilosophise is to think, and he who generalises 
on the facts and tendencies abont him ; who tries to understand the 
bearings of phenomena whether physical or psychical, is in the right 
way, whether he ever reaches the goal or not. By no means every 
man who has professed to be a philosopher was one; but every man 
who has earnestly sought the truth has a just title to this designation. 
Popularly judged, it is the misfortune of every man who seeks to 
penetrate beneath the surface of things to -be always ahead of his 
time. Plato said that unless philosopheis became kings or kings 
philosophers there would be no cessation of evils among men. 
This dictum translated into modern parlance would read, unless the 
rulers become the most enlightened or the most enlightened be 
chosen to rule there will be no cessation of evils among men. If 
. this be not true what is the use of enlightenment? If men do not 
profit by being taught to think; if they are always to follow the 
old routine and to shrink from every innovation, we may as well 
close our schools, silence our educational sgencies and endure our 
ills as best we can, There have always been men to advocate such 
& course, though perhaps without being exactly aware of it. Like 
the irresolute Hamlet they prefer to bear their present ills rather 
than to set themselves vigorously to removing them. Their con- 
stant refrain is, ‘“ Above all things don’t ask me to do anything that 
was never done before.” Rousseau said the first thing a child 
should learn is to suffer, because he will have more use for such 
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knowledge than for any other. There is an element of soundness 
in this advice; but on the whole we have got beyond the stage oF 
passive obedience and supine acquiescence in the conditions as we 
find them and are’ bestirring ourselves vigorously to make them 
better. 

The inertia of conservatism is an obstacle that we meet at every 
turn. Men are not afraid of innovation so long as their power or 
prestige or position is not directly or indirectly threatened ; but as 
almost every man has some tort of recognised place in the body 
politic, it is easy to tee why conservatism is such a barrier to 
progress. In the very nature of the case the man who takes large 
views, whose thinking is untrammelled by precedent, is always a 
greater or less distance ahead of his age and must expect neglect, 
vituperation and persecution. 

It is now universally admitted that Darwin’s Origin of Species 
was the greatest book of the Jast century. Hardly a generation 
has passed since the author’s name was popularly associated with 
almost everything that is vile in human nature. He was charged 
with preaching a gospel of dirt, with trying to degrade man to the 
level of the brute, and much more of the same sort. A kind of hue 
and cry was raised against him by a few who had read the book 
and condemned it and joined in by thousands who knew nothing at 
first hand about its contents. Bat it is not the ignorant alone 
who are afraid of some new thing. 

When Dr. Harvey first announced his theory of the circulation of 
the blood, very few physicians over forty years of age accepted it, 
and he himself was denounced as a villain or a fool. Dr. Lardner 
demonstrated, to his own satisfaction at least, that no steamboat 
could ever cross the Atlantic; while many expert engineers were 
certain that locomotives could only draw trains if provided with 
cogs on the driving wheels. An article quoted with approval by a 
recent scientific journal says: “There is no intellectual craze so 
absurd as not to have a following among educated men and women. 
There is no scheme for the renovation of the social order so silly 
that educated men will not invest their money in it. There is no 
medical fraud so shameless that educated men will not-give it their 
certificate. There is no nonsense so unscientific that men called 
educated will not accept it as a science.” No amount of knowledge 
makes a philosopher, whether his knowledge be measured in breadth 
or depth. Many great scholars have been great pedants or great 
fools, and the tribe is by no means extinct. ‘‘ What is new,” says 
Bacon, “is usually conceived after the old fashion.” Many who 
have partly freed themselves from the fetters of tradition are usually 
to some extent in bondage thereto, and cannot fully adjust them- 
selves to truths that present themselves from an entirely new point 
of view. Rarely is any innovation that ‘does not speedily justify 
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itself financially thought worthy of attention for any length of time. 
But moral truths always make their way slowly, and as true 
philosophers are chiefly concerned with such truths they are 
ridiculed as visionaries, The moral ‘philosophers have long ago 
formulated those precepts which must regulate the intercourse of 
men:with each other in order that the greatest happiness to the 
greatest. number may result. These precepts are few, and the 
underlying principles easily apprehended. And it must be said 
that their validity is almost universally admitted. But as wisdom 
lingers even after knowledge has come, men are slow to raise them- 
selves from the grooves in: which they have been wont to ran. 
Everybody knows the fate of the man who appeared at the wedding 
without the regulation garment on him. The master of ceremonies 
did not charge him with being dirty or unkempt or disorderly, but 
simply with not wearing the prescribed costume. His garments may 
have. coet as much and fitted as neatly as those of any other guest, 
bat the wearer was out of the fashion and his non-conformity got 
him. into trouble. The same thing is constantly happening. If you 
want to appear at Court you must wear the Court costume. Short- 
haired women and long-haired men are the constant butt of ridicule. 
If you wear shoes when. other people go barefoot, or go barefoot 
when other people wear shoes, you make yourself the target of gibes. 
The. Chinaman . attaches more importance to his cue than his 
character. The lower down you go in the scale of civilisation the 
more rigidly is everything regulated by custom, the more strenuously 
is everything predetermined by use and wont, the more is inde- 
pendence of thought and action discouraged. Almost all persecution 
is directed against those who refuee outward conformity. It makes 
little. difference what you believe ; it makes a great deal of difference 
what. you profess to believe. . Of course, there are circumstances in 
which conformity is essential to. order; when it requires more skill 
to. do as others do than to do differently. If you want to be a 
soldier you must learn to keep step in marching. If you want to 
dance you must keep time to the music. If you want to sing in 
chorus or play in orchestra you must follow the score. The desire 
to. be odd is-not in the nature of the case an index of a strong 
character. . ‘The man who appears at Court in suitable costume may 
be just as good as-he who presents himself in the garb of a back- 
woodsman. It is the’duty of the man who thinks to discriminate 
between. essentials and non-essentials, to follow the crowd only so 
far as he may without sacrificing what is important, and no farther. 
It is by this standard that the true philosopher must be judged, and 
by.this..only.. Innovations. that justify themselves financially are 
easily: maintained. . Conversely,.in questions of morals, it takes a 
longtime. for the better to make headway or even to maintain itself 
against the passable or even..against what many are pleased to call 
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the good. When we read the history of the world, beginning with 
its earliest dawn, and note the perennial stream of complaint that 
issues from the mouths of men about the degeneracy of the times, 
we should suppose that the majority of mankind would welcome any 
change that promised to diminish their misery ; yet it is not £0, if 
proposed reforms meant a change of habits, It is quite as much a 
philosophical as a theological truth, that men want to be saved in 
their sins, not from their sins. It is so much easier for men in the 
aggregate to conquer everything rather than themselves ; to exercise 
the overmastership over millions rather than over their passions; to 
point out to others the way of betterment rather than to walk in it 
themselves, Self-indulgence sweeps away the barriers of prudence 
and remains master of the field. No more profound truth was ever 
uttered than that embodied in the proverb, “ He that ruleth his own 
spirit is mightier than he that taketh a city.” While everybody 
admits that only such changes should be made in the established 
order of things as can be justified by reason, this does not help the 
case much, since a reason of some sort or other can be found for 
almost everything that men want to do. Only that argument can 
be held against all opposition which can be supported by demonstra- 
tion. But in morals demonstration is dependent upon the will of 
men, usually of many men, and can never carry general conviction. 

I suppose that it is demonstrably true that honesty is the best 
policy. Yet there are some who wiil not go so far, for they tell us 
that seeming honesty will do just as well. But this is nothing 
more than the tribute which sham is always willing to pay to reality. © 
Owing to the complex nature of our psychic powers, the strength of 
our passions and the weakness of our reason, any disturbance of the 
normal order usually does more harm fora time than good. Human 
reason has not been stronger at one time than another. The same 
is true, though perhaps to a less degree, of the benevolent affections. 
But in times of excitement, especially when the traditional sanctions 
of morality have become confused, the malevolent feelings get the 
mastery, and there is hardly a limit to the mischief they do. There 
is little doubt that every European country was on a lower plane 
morally and intellectually at Luther's death than at his birth. The 
abolition of slavery, especially where it was carried through as a war 
measure, blocked all progress for many years, It is probable that 
the abolition of serfdom had nearly the same effect. It is so much 
easier to overthrow existing institutions than to replace them with 
better. 

But it is in war that the malevolent passions have their fullest 
sway. It is war that has retarded the progress of the human race 
more than all other causes combined. War or force of any kind is 
the most unreasonable mode of settling a dispute that can be imagined. 
The inconsistency becomes the most glaring when we see beings. 
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who are wont to call themselves reasonable resort to it. It is the 
farthest possible removed from the method of the philosopher and 
the thinker. A recent writer says: 
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“Give me the money that has been spent in war and I will purchase 
every foot of land on the globe, I will clothe every man, woman, and 
child in an attire of which kings and queens would be proud. I will build 
a school-house on every hill-side and in every valley over the whole earth ; 
I will build an academy in every town and endow it, a college in every 
state and fill it with able professors; I will crown every hill with a place 
of worship consecrated to the promulgation of peace; I will support in 
every pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so that on every Sabbath 
morning the chime on one hill shall answer to the chime on another 
around the earth’s wide circumference, and the voice of prayer and the 
song of praise sbould uscend like an universal holocaust to heaven.” 


Longfellow expresses the same thoughts thus : 


‘Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed in camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need for arsenal and forts. 
The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred, 
And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Should wear for evermore the curse of Cain.” 


Among modern wars there is perhaps none that has so generally 
been held to have been justifiable as that which led to the independ- 
ence of the American Colonies. But it is a serious question whether 
all that has been gained might not have been gained without the 
arbitrament of the sword, while the resulting loss may be seen by a 
moment's reflection. Leaving quite out of account what the Colonies 
suffered from the consequent demoralisation, there is hardly a doubt 
that slavery would have been abolished without the sanguinary 
struggle of ’61—5, and two other wars would have been avoided. 
But most important of all: if the United States were still a part 
of the British Empire there is no reason to believe that their 
development would have been retarded in the least by the mother- 
country, and the ill-feeling which so long existed and which exists. 
to some extent even now, between the two great divisions of the 
English-speaking race, would not have been engendered. There 
are not many persons who will deny that this would have been 
an enormous gain to the cause of civilisation. 

Everybody admits that Continental Europe was to some extent: 
freer after the Napoleonic wars than before. In so far they have 
therefore their justification, notwithstanding the loss of life and 
treasure. But it is no freer nor more advanced than Great Britain, 
whose institutions went their way through a course of regular 
development, and on whose soil not a battle was fought. 

Here, too, it is evident that war at most not only hastened a 
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transformation that would have: taken place in the course of “ins 
stitutional development, the most salient characteristic of modern 
times. 

Probably no person would maintain that war is always avoidable 
and never necessary, but a careful analysis of most of those recorded 
in history will make it clear that they did more harm than good. 
‘They have been for the most part tribal, dynastic, and religious. 
‘Rarely were the fundamental rights of man involved. In the very 
nature of the case questions of right and wrong can never . be 
atecided by force. I get into a difficulty with my neighbour, 
Repeated’ acts’ of aggression ‘on his’ part and mine increase our 
‘mutual exasperation until st Jast we come to blows, primitive 
fashion. He, being a stronger man than I am, beats me up so 
badly that I am compelled for the nonce to cry enough. But I 
am not satisfied, and after a time hire some stalwart fellow as my 
proxy, and in the next encounter he is forced to yield. It is now 
his turn to find a champion, and if he succeeds in going one better 
{ am vanquished. If neither of us is killed our resources at least 
will be exhausted, while we have settled nothing as to the merits of 
our controversy. Yet this is the status in which nine-tenths of the 
wars that have deluged the. world with blood and filled it with sorrow 
have left the combatants. 

Unfortunately, the world has been too much given to admiration 
forthe spectacular hero, ‘has been too prone to commemorate him. 
Ef ‘one man ina community performs a single act of couspicuous 
pliysical courage his name is more likely to be handed down to 
posterity than the names of a score who have laboured their entire 
lives for its spiritual, moral, and social welfare; yet it is easily 
probable that any one of the latter has contributed more to the real 
good'of the community a hundred times over than the former. If 
{ am smitten with a dangerous disease and a physician restores 
me to health it will be beralded as a remarkable achievement. 
‘But is he entitled to less credit and has he contributed less to my 
happiness and the good of the community, assuming my services to 
~be of some value, if by frequent advice and admonition he keeps me 
in’ continuous good health? Superficial judgment is easy, but 
geriérally wrong. For the careful stadent of human thought it is 
not difficult to discover the extent to which civilisation has~ been 
modified along lines marked out by thinking men, by men who 
tried to penetrate beneath the current. views that governed society, 
untrammelled by the conditions prevailing around them. © Until 
‘within ‘comparatively recent times no theory was more repugnant 
.tothe' great mass of mankind than the intrinsic value of a human 
“soul. « It was almost universally held-by both high and tow that 
one person is better than.enother, and that this superiority depended 
supon ‘social differences:and the mmerit: ‘of ancestors. “There was one 
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Jaw for: the slave,-another for the free man; one standard for 
judging the acts of the Greek; another for judging that of the 
barbarian ; one merit for the heathen, another for the Christian. 
More than two thousand years ago voices began to be heard here 
and there mildly condemning this-mode of estimating men. -This 
theoretical tenet of the Stoics was made a precept of Christianity, 
consciously or unconsciously, and laid down as a rule of Jife by its 
founders. But these voices were stigmatised as the wild and un- 
realisable dreams of men who had no experience in: practical affairs. 
Yet after the first wave of enthusiasm had passed and the first 
generation of Christians had given place to less zealous successors 
the Church was broken up into sects that in their turn and accord- 
ivg to their power inflicted disabilities on those who were not of 
their particular way of thinking. We are by no means out of the 
wilderness of prejadice on this point, but the landmarks are 
_vecoming plainer every day, and the most enlightened nations see 
the goal more and more clearly, and are more ready than ever to 
treat men according to their just deserts. Hardly a century has 
elapsed since men began seriously to question the time-honoured or 
dishonoured dogma that one nation can flourish at the expense of 
its neighbours. Such a thing as cosmopolitanism and reciprocity 
in commerce was scarcely heard of. But we have begun to see that 
the prosperity of one courtry is more or less dependent upon that 
of others, and instead of trying to restrict international intercourse 
it is being more and more encouraged. It is true, every govern- 
ment must look first to the welfare of its own citizens rather than 
to that of aliens, just as every man is rightly expected to provide 
for his own family rather than for his neighbour's ; but it is almost 
as impossible for one nation to injure others without injuring 
itself. as it is for one man to injure the business of his nearest 
neighbour without inflicting some detriment on his own. 

Two generations ago Germany was cut up into a score or more of 
divisions. each with its own coinage and its own internal revenue 
system. Merchandise and even passengers to the North Sea from 
the upper course of the Rhine were -stopped every few miles and 
compelled to pay toll. It cost almost-as much to get goods tothe 
ocean as across it. The same is true of Italy. Yet for more than 
two centuries German political philosophers kept deploring this 
state of affairs and striving to make propaganda against fearful odds 
——against both local and personal interests. . In,the -end the 
dreamers won the day. ‘Take again the institution .of homan 
slavery. So late as 1828 that careful observer, Captain Basil Hall, 
-while admitting everything that could be alleged against its-evils, 
put on record the opinion that it seemed-‘so completely beyond 
the reach of any human exertions that. I consider the abolition of 
slavery as one of the most profitless-of all possible subjects, of dis- 
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cussion.” Here we have a sample dictum of the practical man 
who had a sharp eye for surface indications, but who had none of 
the prescience of the philosophical thinker, the man whom Plato 
designates as the spectator of all time and of all existence. 

What a tenacious life the duel has—that prerogative of a gentle- 
man to avenge his grievances in his own way! Though it has long 
been moribund it is not yet dead, so firmly is it rooted in the pre- 
civilised status of man. What greater absurdity than that society 
should concern itself about the private differences of two individuals 
and prevent their coming to terms as they think best? Here, 
again, the voices that were sporadically raised against this survival 
of the savage stage were taken up by another and another until the 
chorus of condemnation overwhelmed all opposition and the people 
once more won the day. The later books of the Old Testament 
contain many expressions which show that the prophets had begun 
to see that their institutions were destined to pass away, or to 
undergo a radical transformation, because not founded on a suffi- 
ciently broad basis. The writings of Euripides teem with indict- 
ments of the social order, with protests against an aristocracy of 
birth, against a public opinion that estimates men by their condi- 
tional rather than their intrinsic merit. Though he suffered the 
neglect of contemporaries and the vituperation of conservatives, pos- 
terity has abundantly vindicated his prescience. When Seneca 
writes: ‘‘ The door to virtue is closed against no one; it is open 
to all; it invites everybody, freeborn, freedmen, slaves, kings and 
exiles. It selects neither class nor condition; it seeks man only,” 
and ‘“‘ Nature directs us to do good to all men whether bond or free, 
freeborn or emancipated slaves,” he shows that his heart has felt 
and responded sympathetically to the injustice prevailing around 
him. He mildly protests against it. But, like his brother Stoics, 
he was no reformer ; it was easier for him to talk than to act. He 
could withstand manfully the assaults of adverse conditions, but he 
had noinclination to improve them for others by sacrificing himself. 
In his contemporary, Paul the Apostle, we have a very different sort 
of a man, a man to whom his own ease and even his own life was 
nothing, provided its sacrifice redounded to the good of others. 
Passing over a long interval, we find Marsilio maintaining that, 
“The universal which maintains the particular in the world of 
politics is the People. The People is the true divine on earth 
because it is the highest universal, because God made the first revela- 
tion of Himself, not to rulers but to the People, because out of the 
bosom of the People came the various appellations of the body 
politic—citizens, faithful, lay, cleric.” If we would properly estimate 
the keen prevision of these philosophers we need to remember that: 
one belonged to a people that could see nothing good in those who 
had not fallen heir to their culture; that another had been steeped 
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in the prejudices of his co-religionists, who regarded themselves as 
the sole possessors of the oracles of God; and that another belonged 
to the exclusive circle whose every effort was directed towards 
galvanising into life conditions that had existed more than fifteen 
centuries in the past. The function of the philosopher is not a 
pleasant one, as the majority judges pleasure. Those who would 
avoid attracting disagreeable attention, who are bent on having an 
easy time, will readily fall in with the current customs and be 
careful to avoid the avowal of any principles that will unpleasantly 
smite the ears of the groundlings. Yet such people are like the 
bubble on the stream that may be pleasant to look upon but which 
has no influence whatever upon the waters that flow placidly 
beneath, unhindered by the slight ruffle on the surface above. To 
most men it seems impossible to interpret the course of events. 
Perhaps this is not to be wondered at, for it often flows so slow 
that its direction can only be discerned by the most careful obser- 
vation. They either cannot or will not see the perennial vigour of 
moral forces, or are indifferent ; yet these cannot be permanently 
arrested either by individuals or nations. They have been crushed 
or swept out of visible existence again and again, but again and 
again they spring up and find champions. The drama of history 
is so tragic because the nations of the earth have so often failed 
to see things that made for their peace, their prosperity, and their 
preservation. To say that the subversion of entire peoples is an 
immutable law of destiny is to deny the free will of man and to 
make the human intellect a mere property of the tangible universe, 

a doctrine which the most radical materialist would hardly main- 

tain at the present day. The hope of notoriety of a certain kind, 

the craving for power, and the means to gratify desire quickly, is 

what blinds so many men to that which is abidingly good. He 

whom Pope describes as “the wisest, brightest, meanest of man- 

kind,” wes a shining example. That he was among the brightest 

is hardly open to controversy, as little as that he was among the 

meanest, but he was surely not the wisest. The ambition to shine 

among his contemporaries darkened his keen intellectual vision, and 

his memory lives “to point a moral” if not to adorn a tale. So 

to the highest, as well as to the lowest, are applicable the lines of 

Ovid: “ Video meliora proboque deteriora sequor.” “I know the 

right and yet the wrong pursue.” It can matter little to the man 

who thinks for himself, what the belief or the opinion of the 

majority may be. When a verdict is to be rendered on questions 

of right or wrong, truth or error, justice and injustice, mere votes 

count for nothing. I do not mean to say that the majority is always 

wrong ; but it is foolish and dangerous to wait for the crowd if 

one is interested in the truth. Nothing has been a greater 

hindrance to its discovery and promulgation than the fear of the 
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crowd, and the desire to win its favour. The only things we can 
do with impunity are those that everybody does. The old fogey is 
no more ridiculed than the new fogey. You must not move faster 
than the procession, neither must you move slower. The lower you 
descend in the scale of civilisation the harder is the crust of custom, 
the more severely dealt with is the innovator. Everything is 
regulated by custom, and custom being confirmed by religious sanc- 
tions is dangerous to oppose or disregard. We often hear the 
fatalistic doctrine: ‘“‘ You can’t make people different from what 
they are by any process, system, or device.” In the last analysis 
very few people believe in so supine a creed. And it may be 
asserted, with confidence, that never has the effort been so general 
to make people different from what they would naturally be, by a 
judicious system of moral and intellectual instruction. This simply 
means progress: but progress must be initiated and directed from 
above ; it must be able to justify itself on reasonable grounds. Or 
if the designation above in such a connection sounds too aristo- 
cratic, let us rather say by those in front. If the leaders 
do not stand higher they at least stand firmer. Though 
men need guides and leaders, these in their turn can do 
little if not the expression of popular aspiration. Says Professor 
James: “The mutations of societies from generation to genera- 
tion are in the main due directly or indirectly to the acts or 
examples of individuals whose genius was so adapted to the recep- 
tivities of the moment, or whose accidental position of authority 
was so critical, that they became ferments, initiators of movements, 
setters of precedents or fashion, centres of corruption, or destroyers 
of other persons, whose gifts, had they had free play, would have 
led society in another direction.” This being the case it is essential 
to the welfare of the human race that at least a preponderance of 
the innovators be not merely persons of intellectual ability, but also 
of honesty of purpose. If like Thukydides or Alkibiades they are 
as ready to undo their good works as they were to do them, the 
highest capacity is as likely to be a detriment to the world as a 
benefit. Men of demoniac power have once in a while profoundly 
influenced the course of events, but it is after all those of far less 
ability, inasmuch as they are the vast majority, who are responsible 
for the destinies of our race. Ancient Athens excelled in art and 
literature because almost every citizen was an artist or an intelligent 
art-critic. The later Middle Ages excelled in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture because the enthusiasm for church-building inspired not only 
projectors but executors. So general education, while it must be 
supported and encouraged by the populace, cannot be wisely 
directed by the populace. ‘ You can’t make people different from 
what they are; they will go their own way in spite of your efforts.” 
O:ten they will no doubt, and often to their own disgrace and even 
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destruction, if they persist in refusing to listen t> the voice of 
wisdom, But they will listen if the appeal is persistent and dis- 
interested. A typical instance is the Dreyfus case, that attracted 
the attention of the civilised world a few years ago. An American 
resident of Paris at the time thus describes the conflict between the 
intellectual and moral forces of a cultured nation and those who 
represented its prepossessions. 

“With the exception of two or three dilettantists, neither of whom 
ventured to discuss the Dreyfus case on its merits, the authors, professors, 
artists, confronted the python coiled around France in a phalanx that 
could not be broken by any military menace or ministerial persecation. I 
counted more than four hundred of these men of intellectual, literary, 
scientific, or artistic distinction. They were razed from the Legion of 
Honour, deprived of their professorships, fined, challenged to duels, shot 
at by assassins, and went on inflexibly with their articles—articles never 
surpassed by the greatest publicists in history, Junius, Paine, Cobbett— 
and one after another hostile Ministry fell before their terrible pens, until 
militarism, after crawling through all the mire of falsehood, perjury, 
forgery, was reduced to cover its defeat with the verdict at Rennes, at 
once perjured and ridiculous, that there were ‘extenuating circumstances” 
for treason. Such is the splendid record made by the genius of France at 
the close of the nineteenth century.” “ For the first time in fifteen years,” 
adds a French writer, “‘ France became sane.” 


And it is worthy of remark that in no country of the world are 
the “ intellectuals,” as they are sometimes stigmatised, the philoso- 
phers, working with so much zeal and hopefulness to regenerate a 
dying or at least decaying nation asin France. That they, com- 
paratively few in number as they are, have accomplished much, no 
one familiar with their achievements will deny ; whether they will. 
wholly succeed in what they have undertaken remains to be seen. 
Run over in your mind the long list of illustrious men whose labours 
were unrewarded during their lives, who went to their graves almost 
in ignominy, but whom posterity has since learned to recognise as its 
greatest benefactors. That devotion to an idea and an ideal is no 
longer so costly ; that self-sacrifice is no longer equivalent to self- 
renunciation, is chiefly owing to the labours of those heroic souls 
who have preceded us and prepared for us a better heritage than. 
that upon which they entered. 

It is a fact of human experience that destructive forces always 
receive more attention than constructive. A tree is growing some- 
where near us. We pass it day after day, yet scarcely notice how 
its branches. lengthen season after season, how its leaves spread out. 
to catch the sunshine and the rains. But let a storm overturn it, or 
a bolt of lightning blast it, then we realise what a thing of beauty 
has been destroyed forever. The history of the world is largely the 
record of its wars. The histories of civilisation are not’ many, and 
those that exist belong for the most part to the present or the 
immediately preceding generation. Men are so prone to Jook at 
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what is conspicuous, and to overlook what is recondite, though the 
latter may be of far greater importance. The philosophers who 
foresee the doom impending over communities and nations are 
usually so few, that their warnings, like the vaticinations of Cassandra, 
are unheeded until it is too late. The history of the Jews is so 
pathetic, because the words of Christ were so often applicable to 
them. “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee: how often would I have 
gathered thy children together even as a hen doth gather her own 
brood, and ye would not!” Every stage differs from that below it 
in the extent to which the domain of reason, as compared with the 
various instincts and impulses, is potent in determining human 
activity. Primitive man yields to impulses, many of which are as 
blind as those that drive into action the horse or the dog. The 
more complex society becomes the more out of place in it is the 
untutored savage. While he does not act wholly without cal- 
culation he takes little account of remoter consequences. The 
famines that periodically desolate portions of the earth are much less 
-due to the failure of crops than to the improvidence of the cultivators 
of the soil, The man who provides against future want by force or 
fraud is impelled by a stronger preservative instinct than he who 
lives from hand to mouth, little though he may regard the claims 
of justice. It is, so far as I am aware, one of the best established 
facts in anthropological psychology that there are no essential 
differences in the mental powers and characteristics of men, though 
it is doubtless true that the differences in the development of some 
-of the psychic powers rather than others constitute what we call 
national character. The primitive man cannot see the logical con- 
nection between cause and effect, and lacks the power to control the 
-will, The urchin on the street or in the family is the little savage. 
When he wants anything he wants it all over, But in most cases 
when he becomes older he finds it absolutely essential to put some 
-kind of check on his desires, or society will do it for him. Here 
public opinion performs for the undeveloped savage what it cannot 
do, and does not attempt, for the maturer one. It will be readily 
seen that the whole trend of civilisation is to supply these two serious 
-defects. Its ultimate goal is not only to make every adult more or 
less of a philosopher, but to enable him to put his philosophy into 
-action, to put his actions in charge of his judgment, to enlighten 
his judgment. 

The end of human existence is complete living: the development 
of social conditions that will give equality of opportunity to every 
man, woman and child so far as that is possible in an increasingly 
complex social condition. The process and progress are slow, but 
they may not rest. The directing agencies must take cognisance not 
only of the present, but of the past and the future. No hand-to- 
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mouth policy will serve here. The selfishness of an individual or of 
a class is equally destructive. These things have been tried over 
and over again, and always with the same negative results—empires 
and kingdoms, principalities and powers, have gone down to the 
dust one after another. They have perished because they were not 
fit to survive. And we may be sure that the end is not yet, for like 
causes under similar conditions always produce like results. This is 
true not only in chemistry but in morals as well. Admitting then, 
as I think we must, that the history of the world is largely the 
history of blunders on the part of those who have had the manage- 
ment of affairs, it does not speak in commendation of the class who 
have called themselves practical men or practical statesmen. It is 
very easy to stigmatise moral philosophers and preachers of right- 
eousness as unpractical men, but the only way to prove the assertion 
is to give them a trial. It looks very much as if the so-called prac- 
tical men were the failures and not the philosophers, 

If I say to a young man in whom I am interested: I will set you 
up in business, and put you in the way of making your fortune. I 
insist that you shall be honest in your dealings and scrupulous in> 


the fulfilment of your promises; keep a watchful eye on your: 


affairs: be careful to regulate your expenditures according to your 
income; and more of the same sort. But suppose now that he 
neglects my advice and soon becomes a bankrupt. Am I a failure 
or is he? People may question my judgment, but they will not find 
fault with my motives or condemn my advice. 

Shall we say that Christianity is a failure because its founder and 
many of its early converts met the death of malefactors? Shall we 
say that the Reformation was a failure because its promoters and its 
opponents kept Europe in a bloody ferment for two hundred years ? 
Shall we say that the anti-slavery movement was a failure because it 
led to mobs, incendiarism and murder? Are the temperance move- 
ments throughout the world to be called failures because there is 
still a great deal of drunkenness? Assuredly not. But every prin- 
ciple of a reform that has been advocated on a truly philosophical 
basis has left its impress on society ; or if not, society has been the- 
worse for it. It is not then the philosophers who are failures, but 
their human environment. There is a sense in which the Scriptures 
embody a profound philosophical truth, “ Except a corn of wheat fall 
into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone ; but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit.” 

Many of the great principles that have guided our race along the 
path of progress have been kept alive by the death of those who 
have promulgated and defended them. We look with pity or disdain 
upon the rude tribes that roam naked or half-clad in the primitive 
forests of the semi-explored portions of the earth, an easy prey to 
the vicissitudes of climate and physical conditions. We say of them. 
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that they are without civilisation because they do not know how to 
use the gifts which et least in many places nature puts in profusion 
within their easy reach. Coming toa higher stege we find men 
habitually robbing and plundering each other because there is over 
them no power sufficiently strong to protect the weaker against the 
stronger. ‘These conditions we should likewise find unendurable, 
We deplore the fate of those whose misfortune it is to live under 
them, and congratulate ourselves that our lot has fallen in pleasanter 
places. Higher still we find countries in which the law theoretically 
guarantees to every one equality of rights, but where the mejority 
virtually do what they please, law or no law. Such a society we 
regard as a more or less crude stage in the evolution of governments. 
Hence it follows that those which are now the highest have passed 
from a stage as low as the lowest through those that are higher to 
a position at the summit. In a sense the most advanced social 
conditions of to-day embody the experience if not the conscious 
experiments of all the preceding stages. It still remains true that 
we have no means of foretelling the future but by the experience of 
the past. How little these records have to tell us about the desire 
of men to do justice to their fellow-men! Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Phoenicia, Palestine, Greece, Rome, and portions of America are little 
more than a mass of ruins, imperishable monuments of the unwisdom 
of those who strove to perpetuate the reign of wrong. Even central 
Europe is not without many remains of the same gruesome character. 
Will it always be so? Is it in obedience to an inexorable law that 
empires, kingdoms and governments are established, run their brief 
course, and then decay? I cannot think so, even if I have to 
disagree with Plato and Aristotle. I am not blind to the fact that 
there are still destructive forces in the body politic as there have 
always been, but I believe there have never been so many conserva- 
tive agencies operative as at present. Governments have been 
unstable because the ruled have been to largely indifferent or hostile. 
Such is no longer the case in the foremost countries, I do not 
believe the reign of righteousness and peace is before our doors ; but 
I cannot shut my eyes to the progress of the last few centuries. 
Hence I am constrained to believe that each successive generation as 
it comes upon the scene of action will, all things considered, be wiser 
and better than its predecessor. I believe too that the time is 
destined to come when tke nations of the earth will look upon 
our comparatively enlightened age with the same ftelings that we 
now regard our predecessors of even two or three centuries ago. 
‘They have shown us how to do many things badly ; it remains for 
us to discover how to do them well, and to do them. 


Cuas. W. Super. 














THE DECAY OF CONVICTION. 


OnE of the most delightful bits of humour in the history of the 
ever-delightful Mr. Micawber is the record of the step which pre- 
sented itself to him as the first thing to be done when he was in fhe 
act of “turning his attention to coals.” ‘ Mr. Micawber,” says his 
wife, “‘ was induced to think, on inquiry, that there might be an 
opening for a man of his talent in the Medway coal trade. Then, as 
Mr. Micawber very properly said, the first step to be taken clearly 
was to come and sce the Medway. Which we came and saw. My 
opinion of the coal trade on that river is that it may require talent, 
but that it certainly requires capital. Talent, Mr. Micawber has ; 
capital, Mr. Micawber has not. We saw, I think, the greater part 
of the Medway, and that is my individual conclusion.” 

Had Mr. Micawber lived in our day he would have said that he 
wanted to get his facts at first hand, to see the situation for himself, 
to throw off the yoke of prejudice and prepossession and to bring 
the mind of a business man to bear on the actualities of the posi- 
tion. In his case, we readily enough recognise the delightful 
comedy of the idea, but not so easily do we detect the same flagrant 
absurdity in the thousand and one forms in which it presents itself 
before us, And indeed it is very difficult to uproot from the human 
mind the fallacy that there is something mentally illuminating in 
“being on the spot.” That curious impulse which sends thousands 
to visit the place where a murder has been committed, though no 
trace of the crime is to be seen, is perhaps the lowest form of it. 
Interviewing is another manifestation of its sway. An artist or a 
writer is interviewed and the interview printed in order that people, 
who will not trouble to study the pictures of the one or the books of 
the other, may learn “ all about him,” may be told that he habitually 
dresses in grey, that his children are charming, and his drawing- 
room furnished in the most elegant taste. 

* It seems absurd to waste time in stating anything so obvious as 
that we do not necessarily know anything about a place because we 
have been there ; anything about a book because we have read every 
word of it ; anything about a man because we have lived next door to 
him for twenty years, Yet on every hand we hear claims of this 
character made, In this fiscal controversy, which, like the adver- 
tisement of the Lncyclopedia Britannica, has entered into every home 
in Great Britain, we are absolutely told that the only man who can 
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judge the situation is the man who, like Mr, Micawber, has been to 
see the Medway. Not to the principles of economic science are we 
to go for guidance ; these are old-fashioned shibboleths, good enough 
fifty years ago, but out of date; we are to look at the tinplate 
industry, to consider the glass trade, to meditate on the conditions 
of sugar refining, to lose ourselves in a maze of particulars and to 
take as our guides that remarkable “commission ” of capitalists and 
statisticians whom Mr. Chamberlain has hypnotised the British 
working man into believing to be his friends. 

One great danger of this tendency in modern practice (we can 
hardly call it modern thought) is that the man who goes to see the 
Medway sees only just what he expected to see, but brings home his 
views as something novel and original for his neighbours to adopt. 
And another evil is that he is frequently apt to see double. Tho 
jeremiads of some of Mr. Chamberlain’s friends, for instance, when 
they are lamenting the decaying industries of England and pre- 
scribing Protection as the only effectual nostrum, are in amusing 
contrast to the roseate hue that steals over their views of the land- 
scape when these are taking the form of a report to their shareholders. 
on the year’s trade. It is hard to decide when doctors disagree, but: 
when the appeal is from Philip drunk to Philip sober one would like 
to be quite sure which is which. 

It is curious what a hold this idea of “looking at the facts” has 
on mankind. That the facts themselves are coloured by the eye 
that sees them does not seem to occur to the average intelligence. 
Still less the idea that any small group of facts taken by itself may 
lead to conclusions absolutely erroneous. One is reminded of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ story of the visitor to an idiot asylum who ventured 
to express the opinion that man was a rational being, and was met 
by the objection, ‘“‘ But look at the facts before you!” There is 
absolately nothing that we could not prove by facts if only we might 
choose our facts. “Nothing,” it has been well said, ‘‘is so mis- 
leading as facts—except figures.” 

With the best will in the world it is difficult not to see what we 
desire to see, it is almost impossible not to see what the bent of our 
character, the trend of our environment and education have prepared 
us to see. We know that a doctor who specialises on a certain 
disease tends to see that disease in every one. It is difficult—very 
difficult—to see things in a dry light, difficult so to dislodge the 
idols of the market-place, of the theatre, of the tribe, of the den, 
that we can see any truth in its wholeness. The most acute and 
penetrating intelligence with the widest angle of vision can take in 
only a partial view, and on that view can construct only a partial 
theory. But are we therefore to despise the wide outlook in favour 
of the narrow myopic gaze that can see with the greatest distinctness 
the thing that is immediately before it and can see nothing else ? 
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It is quite obvious that there are cases in which the acquisition 
of first-hand information is absolutely necessary. But the essential 
difference between these cases and those which may be classed under 

the heading of this article is that the cases in which “ going to see” 
is helpful are those in which the facts are as yet unascertained and 
in which some immediate action is necessary. 

We may legitimately, in order to make the facts known so as 
effectually to arouse the public conscience, go to see the sweated 
blouse-makers of London, who are starving themselves to death on 
a starvation wage, or we may go to see the Macedonian sufferers to- 
find out how we can help them, or we may visit slum areas with the 
object of bringing municipal action to bear upon those responsible 
for them. 

Still we do not need to go and see each or all of these before we 
can persuade ourselves that sweating is an abomination, that it is at 
least not desirable to live under the rule or in the neighbourhood of 
the unspeakable Turk, or that to make money out of house property 
whose condition means the perdition—soul and body—of those who 
inhabit it, is a crime. These things we take as first principles. 

But in the extraordinary prominence which it has recently become 
the fashion to give to the man of facts as distinct from the man of 
ideas, to the man of statistics rather than to the man who can 
generalise and interpret those facts, who can detect the uniform 
law under its million disguises, we are in great danger of going 
absolutely astray in our bemused reverence for detail. For there 
are many things which we cannot see but by getting a little away 
from them. It is not when on a mountain top one is enwrapped in 
clouds that one perceives the ethereal beauty of their forms. It is 
not the soldier in the thick of the battle who can discern the order 
of the attack, but the general who at a distance surveys and 
arranges. And it is not the business man who thoroughly knows 
his own particular trade who can tell us what is best for the nation 
as & whole, who can look out with the wide vision of an ideal 
statesman and see things in their masses. 

One may be permitted to quote Plato’s apologue of the crew 
quarrelling among themselves for the office of pilot, “ having no 
notion that the true pilot must devote his attention to the year and 
its seasons, to the sky, and the stars, and the winds. . . . Such 
being the state of things on board, do you not think that the pilot 
who is really master of his craft is sure to be called a useless star- 
gazing babbler by the mariners who form the crews of ships so 
circumstanced ?” We have made many an advance since the days: 
of Plato, but we have not left behind us the contempt of the 
ignorant mariner for the pilot who shaped his course by the eternal 
stars of principle, rather than by the currents of expediency and 

popular opinion. 
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There is a new object of reverence that has grown up amongst us 
of recent years, a being who is to pronounce the final verdict. What 
lies outside his ken is labelled obsolete, useless, fit for the dust-bin. 
Even our statesmen do not ignore his existence, but defer to his 
judgment. He is known as “the man in the street,” and it is he 
more than any other to whom the idea of going to see the Medway 
commends itself, When the theories of philosophers, for which he 
has always felt an impatient contempt, are thrown over as antiquated 
rubbish, and he is bidden to look at the group of facts with which 
he is actually acquainted, he feels that the reign of common sense is 
dawning. A man of this type—an old sea captain—was accus- 
tomed to maintain that the Isthmus of Suez was the connecting piece 
of land which joined Europe, Asia, and Africa, Atlases were pro- 
duced and the question argued. In vain! Slapping down his 
hand on the map he would roar out: ‘“ These are all wrong! Let 
me ask you one question: Have you ever been there? No? Well 
I have, so that settles it.” That is emphatically the man in the 
street. 

What, fundamentally, means this idea, so powerful at this 
moment, of the fatility of theories, the sovereignty of facts? How 
has it grown up amongst us? Have we really no principles of life, 
individual and national, of commerce, of government, under which 
new facts as they are discovered naturally range themselves? Or 
is our synthesis of life so narrow, so meagre, that a few conversa- 
tions with a new acquaintance, a few new facts relating to a parti- 
cular industry, a few pamphlets or leaflets or speeches are sufficient 
to make us burn what we adored and adore what we burned ? 

It may well be so in many cases. The smallest shock will over- 
turn an inverted pyramid, but the very fact that these slight 
additions to knowledge and thought suffice to overthrow a man’s 
opinions is proof positive of the insecure foundation-on which they 
had hitherto rested. A slight force will overturn a light opinion, 
but convictions rooted in knowledge and thought, and bound up with 
the very fibre of character, can indeed be modified and developed but 
can never be suddenly annibilated,. 

The fiscal controversy is not the only case in which those who 
should be leaders of thought among us seem to be without convic- 
tions, without any ground principles which could aid them to come 
to a decision on great questions. It isnot very long ago that a 
prominent Nonconformist minister found himself unable to make up 
his mind on the ethics of the South African war without going out 
“to be.on the spot.” In other words, his knowledge of undoubted» 
facts was not soflicient guide for him, and his principles were not. so 
firmly rooted in the everlasting laws of morala hnt that he felt the 
knowledge of a few more details might radically alter them. He 
went therefore and saw the Medway. He plunged himself into a 
miliew in which feeling was at boiling-point, into an atmosphere in 
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which every one was a partisan, in which from the very nature of 
things one could not be calmly judicial, into a mass of detail amidst 
which the greatest intellect might be pardoned for losing sight of 
principles, into a circle in which every influence tended towards the 
view then overwhelmingly popular in England. 

And, having seen the Medway, like Mr. Micawber again, he came 
home, and formulated a conclusion to which the whole trend of his 
mind, perhaps unknown to himself, predisposed him from the first, 
and which an acute observer could have predicted from the very fact 
of his feeling it necessary to go out to the spot in order to make up 
his mind. , 

We quite admit that there were many things about that war on 
which no just decision could be then reached without first-hand 
information and inspection. The state of the concentration camps, 
for instance, needed personal investigation. The measure in which 
England’s promises of compensation and re-establishment are being 
carried ont still cries for the close scrutiny ‘‘ on the spot” of those 
who care for the honour of their country. 

But that any one should feel himself unable to decide whether the 
Boer War was, on England’s side, right or wrong, evitable or inevi- 
table without going out to South Africa to see, betokens a really 
extraordinary degree of mental and moral confusion. 

On whatever side we look we see this decay of conviction, this 
belief that there is really much to be said on both sides of every 
question, and that it is better not to hold any opinion very 
strenuously, but to adhere to the side that offers the most material 
advantages. 

It is not easy to get at all the factors in this product of our day. 
In part, no doubt, the extension of the franchise, the growth of the 
cheap newspaper, and improved primary education have given voice 
to a large class who from insufficient knowledge of the first principles 
of reasoning can hardly avoid coming to crude or false conclusions, 
and who are very much at the mercy of any one who skilfully appeals 
to their interests or rouses their prejudice. 

But the lack of real conviction, of root principles of thought, is 
yet more apparent amongst what are called the educated classes. 
The disintegrating influence of the questioning process, by which 
the ideas that dominated the earlier half of the nineteenth century 
have been wionowed and sifted, seems to have reached the limit of 
a reductio ad absurdum. It is not merely analysis, disintegration, it 
is pulverisation, and the popular opinion may be taken to be that 
there are two sides to every question, that it is best to keep an 
open mind as to which of these is true, and that it is really very 
doubtful if anything is true. 

The fact that our-present tendency is towards decay, not advance, 
is evident from the fact that it offers so little that is positive. The 
wreck of old opinions of course took its great start in the French 
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Revolution. But the great ideas of the French Revolution were 
essentially constructive and only as an accident destructive. In 
our own country, the men who assailed the ideas, the habits, the 
aims of the early Victorian England were also the pioneers of a new 
and better order. Ruskin and Morris gave us a criticism of life 
which was certainly more positive than negative. Darwin over- 
threw the ideas of all the centuries as to the process of creation by 
putting in their place a truer theory. The earliest workers in the 
field of Biblical criticism laboured not to destroy but to disengage 
from the legendary and the incredible a great literature enshrining 
the picture of the greatest of personalities, 

But at an indefinite point, somewhere between 1865 and 1875, 
began to be perceptible the first symptoms of that strange malady 
which overspread not merely England but Europe and the English- 
speaking race, and from which, though we are no longer in the 
throes of the crisis, we are not yet entirely convalescent. Then 
came the years in which month after month and even year after 
year the questions were debated: “Is life worth living?” “Is 
marriage a failure?” questions which could not even have been 
mooted by a generation whose life had anything of the heroic 
strain, whose ideals retained anything of the sanctities of home. 

The reforming fervour which had characterised the earlier half 
of the century had subsided. Those whose hopes for mankind had 
been large and generous saw in the cold light of actuality their 
vision realised in part but wanting the heavenly radiance in which 
they had beheld it when, solitary, they had dreamed it first. And 
those who had never the heart to dream found it easy enough to 
criticise, to scoff. 

For it seems, unhappily, true of the larger part of mankind that 
though they are quite untouched by the flame of enthusiasm which 
makes the patriot or the thinker, ready to count all things but 
dross in comparison with the object of his impassioned longing, yet 
they are at all times ready to count as dross the great and enduring 
things of life because these are intangible, immaterial, Thus, there- 
fore, the generation which found it impoesible to believe in the 
escential worth and dignity of life, in the blessedness and sanctity of 
marriage, in the existence of God, yet could not rest in an entire 
negation. And there is one thing in which it did believe, one cause 
to which it did yield itself with ardour and devotion—wmaterial 
success and money-making. 

Without an adequate appreciation of this great, this inspiring 
motive, the future historian of our times will find it absolutely 
impossible to understand the strange and devious path we have 
pursued. Oar education, our religion, our reading, our amusements, 
our economies, the set of our whole life is, speaking generally, 
determined by materialistic ideas. As a nation we have become 
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like the man with the muck-rake, industriously heaping up dirt and 
straws while unseen and disregarded hangs over our head the offered 
crown of life. 

If it be objected that this is too severe a censure, let us ask 
ourselves in all seriousness whether it be not a true one? ‘Take 
the literature of the day. Is it a literature of ideas? Is it a 
germinating literature? Is it an imaginative literature? We 
have no great poetry, hardly a great book of any kind at the present 
moment, nor have we had for some years anything that deeply stirs 
the imaginative fibre in man. Our recent novels, with few excep- 
tions, are of the kind that amuse without rousing either thought or 
feeling. And in the weaker kind of novels, which with the half- 
penny newspaper make almost the sole reading of the lower-middle 
class, wealth is unblushingly held up as the one object of desire. 
Take education again. Are we not constantly hearing that we 
must educate our people better if we are to hold our own against the 
Germans in the world’s markets? The degradation of politics to 
the pursuit of material ends is so marked, so patent, that there is 
no need to point it out. Everywhere there is the loss of conviction, 
the deterioration of principle that must ensue on the acceptance of 
the idea that to gain something material—wealth, position, power 
—is the true end of education, the theme of literature, the goal of 
politics, the aim of life. 

Hence we find the bulk of our generation distrustful of philosophy, 
contemptuous of learning, sceptical as to the existence of any root 
principles of ethics to which we can turn for guidance in practical 
affairs. In all classes of society there has been that worship of 
wealth, that anxiety to “ get in on the ground floor,” that toleration 
or acceptance of the most vulgar and commonplace personality if 
only the plutocrat would work some of his golden miracles for his 
entertainers. The entrée into society has been openly and shame- 
lessly bought and sold. The keenness to get money without earning 
it, and at any possible or certain loss to others, which is the very 
essence of the gambling spirit, has tainted every class of the com- 
munity from the throne to the gutter-boy. We used to be a nation 
of shopkeepers, we are now in danger of becoming a nation of 
speculators and gamblers. 

Then, when faith in the great ideas that can inspire and lift 
up humanity to its highest level has been exchanged for faith in 
the American multi-millionaire, in the Stock Exchange operator, 
in the deities of chance and of luck that are the evil spirits that 
attend the lazy and the empty-minded, the Micawbers of our day, 
high and low, rich and poor, always waiting for something to turn 
up, go to see their Medway. They cannot study history, it is too 
dry, too severe. They care not to study the fundamental laws of 
economics—these are shibboleths. They have no power of thinking 
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things out from first principles. So they turn to what they call 
‘the facts.” That is, the golden dream which they build up on 
what they suppose to be the facts, which a wider knowledge would 
instantly dispel. 

Facts, indeed, are what we want, but facts all round—not 
studiously selected facts. We hear, for instance, on every hand 
from the British workman that Protection means higher wages. 
With ignorant triumph, he says, Look at America! look at Ger- 
many! And when we who have lived in Germany and America 
tell him that in Germany men work longer hours for a lesser wage 
with a smaller purchasing power than in England, when we tell 
him that the universal experience of Englishmen who have lived 
in America is that the dollar goes no further there than the half- 
crown here, he simply does not believe it. His so-called reverence for 
facts, in short, is an absolute disbelief in all facts that do not fit in 
with his new theories. 

But there is always more sense, morevirtue in a nationthan appears. 
The loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind is always audible, 
while the quiet thinking that is to shape the future is imperceptible. 
And we may reasonably hope from many signs now visible, notably 
from the results of the by-elections, that England is beginning “ to 
wean its heart from its emasculating food.” But there can be no 
sudden recovery from the debility and loss of tone from which we 
have so long suffered. A decay of conviction is one of the most 
serious diseases that can afflict a nation, and the most ardent wish 
of every true lover of England must be that, throwing off her late 
feebleness and corruption, we may again see her, as in the vision of 
one of her greatest poets, ‘‘a noble and puissant nation, rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep and shaking her invincible 
locks”; see her “as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam, purging and 
unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance, while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with 
those also that love the twilight, flatter about amazed at what she 
means.” 

It is not yet too late to hope for that regeneration. Encouraging 
signs are not wanting that the lazy, cynical, sceptical spirit is less 
potent among us than it was a few years ago. If only we will 
rightly educate the present generation, if we can give them a 
knowledge and a love of great literature, if we can teach them to 
find joy in work, and recreation—not in gambling or in looking 
on at football—but in healthy play, we may again see a race of 
great Englishmen—God’s Englishmen, as Milton called them— 
who shall work out a nobler and a fairer life for the generations to 
come, 

ANNIE GLADSTONE. 





WILHELMINA, MARGRAVINE OF 
BATREUTH. 


PART II. 


In May 1735, Wilhelmina’s long probation came to an end. The 
“old benoit” father-in-law died at last. But the new rulers suc- 
ceeded to a mass of debts and difficulties as well as to the Mar- 
gravate. Almost immediately on their accession, husband and wife 
had a difference over some official business. Tnough Wilhelmina 
was sincerely attached to her husband always, “he has no serious 
tastes,” she writes, ‘‘ and ‘cares for nothing but hunting or shooting.” 
In this difference the wife came off the winner, but whether after 
this first and futile attempt the Margrave ever, except in affaires de 
ceur, attempted to get his own way again, we know not. We 
may conclude, however, that, from this out, the new Margravine did 
as she liked in Baireuth, and with Baireuth. Her health improved, 
as did her shooting, which she took up again. She rearranged the 
Court, installed herself at the Brandenberger and the Hermitage, and 
founded the Royal Library at the Old Castle, which still exists. 
She began to go a-visiting like the other princelets, and particularly 
describes a visit to the Prince Bishop of Bamberg. The “sister of 
Ansbach” went with her, the cause, as usual, of endless bickerings 
over etiquette and precedence, and, on the journey, Wilhelmina had 
the misfortune to lose her little Bologna dog. On a marble 
memorial garden seat overlooking the Solent a modern Royal lady 
has inscribed to ‘“ Bully, a nine year’s pet.” Wilhelmina’s pet, 
through weal and woe, had been her companion for nineteen years. 
Often, doubtless, it had shared with her the rare tit-bits on the 
meagre table at Potsdam. It was probably the long-haired little 
King Charles that she is holding on her lap in her portrait at 
Berlin. . 

The great eleventh-century cathedral of the Emperor Henry IL., 
and the magnificent pile of the mighty Prince Bishop’s palace, tower 
above the little town of Bamberg. Though Wilhelmina is, as a 
rule, silent about everything but the human interests about her, 
doubtless she was interested in the beautiful cathedral with its rich 
sculpture, its wealth of monuments, the tomb of Pope Clement IL., 
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and the fine stone-work of Peter Vischner, the famous Nuremberg 
sculptor. She was probably favoured with a sight of the skulls of 
the founder and his wife, and of the wonder-working petticoat of the 
Empress Kunigunde, which cured the toothache, and had not yet 
been stolen. But she says nothing of all these things, and it is to 
be feared that a taste like hers, which could erect copies of Roman 
temples and sham ruins, would fail to appreciate either the Roman- 
esque cathedral or the Gothic Frauenkirche. What she did appreciate, 
however, was the conversation of the Bishop himself, a cultured man 
of intellect. 

Peace was concluded in 1736 and celebrated at Baireuth by the 
Parnassus /étes, the first of those brilliant semi-classical merry- 
makings for which the little Court became afterwards renowned all 
over Germany and for which Voltaire sighed. On Jaly 16, again 
the young Margravine kept her birthday by the first /éte at 
Monplaisir, as she styled the Hermitage, where she had already 
begun to do great things, Writing eight years later, Wilhelmina 
describes the charming spot in all the glory of its grandes 
eaux, shady alleys, Roman theatre, tomb of Virgil, the artificial 
Schneckenberg hill, and numberless grottoes, hermits’ caves, 
statues and fountains, all embedded in bowery woods. The copy of 
the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec had then arisen, a circular domed 
erection in stucco, ornamented with chips of marble and stone, and 
supported inside with fine marble columns with brass capitals. On 
either side of it rises an imitation in miniature of the colonnade of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, with fifty-eight pillars and the busts of forty- 
three emperors. Interiorly, it is divided into doll’s-house suites of 
rooms, one decorated with bamboo, another with Chinese pictures, a 
third with silk hangings, and another with the Margravine’s 
collection of old prints. All this pot-powrri looks down on the 
Grand Bassin below the terrace, where moss-grown allegorical 
monsters in stone still spout water for the delectation of the 
Wagner pilgrims, The four-portalled arch of Parnassus leads to 
the Hermitage proper, which Wilhelmina beautified. The fine suite 
of rooms remain the same as when the old King of Prussia, 
Frederick, Voltaire, and the other guests of the Margravine’s Court 
sat on the beautiful rococo furniture, the stiff-backed couches, the 
spindle-legged gilt chairs, all upholstered to match the walls in 
delicate floral brocade, and surveyed themselves in the huge gilt 
mirrors, or danced minuets on the polished floors under the heavy 
chandeliers. Beyond, in what is now a restaurant, was lodged the 
household. July in southern Germany is hot, and we can well 
imagine how lovely the birthday /éte and illuminations at the 
Hermitage were. But this sort of thing costs money, and the 
Margravine, in addition to her other gifts, must have been a good 
financier and have restored considerable order into the Baireuth 
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treasury, if, nine years after her accession, she could spend 
2,000,000 florins on the Hermitage and 100,000 on the Temple of 
Apollo alone. 

Thus introducing life and culture into her Court, Wilhelmina 
likewise improved its general tone by attracting outside talent, so 
that when, the following year, the Bishop of Bamberg came to pay his 
return visit she was able to flatter herself that he found a vast change 
in the Margravial circle. Yet she was not wholly bent on amuse- 
ment. There were always conjugal differences at her sister's home 
at Ansbach and now there was trouble. The baby heir, so long ex- 
pected, bad died. Wilhelmina intervened, while the parents’ hearts 
were yet bleeding, and ‘‘ over the grave of the little child—they 
kissed again with tears.” 

Again Wilhelmina’s health failed, and she was ordered to Ems. 
For the first time she saw the Rhine, and like the modern invalid 
she made her “ Kur” in the stuffy little valley of the Lahn, coming 
back, not much benefitted, by Wiesbaden and Miinchbruck. Of the 
semi-barbarous manners and customs of that little Court, Wilhelmina, 
grande dame to her fioger-tips, has Jeft us an amusing description. 
On her return, after visits to Eselsbach and Wirzburg, and home via 
the gloomy forest of Spessart, Wilhelmina found herself no better. 
The Margrave also fell ill, and on the news reaching Frederick, he, ever 
ready with medical advice, sent his sister his own doctor, a clever, 
cultivated man, who, coming as a medical attendant, eventually 
remained as a trusted financial adviser. With a capacity unusual in 
an age when bleeding was the universal remedy for every ailment, 
he decided that the Margravine’s lungs were affected, and prescribed 
a winter at Montpellier, then the health resort of Southern Europe. 
Money difficulties having been surmounted by a visit of the Margrave 
to Berlin with a timely present of tall recruits to loosen his father- 
in-law’s purse-strings, in the autumn they started for the soutb. 
They had not got further than Erlangen, however, when the Margrave 
suddenly fell dangerously ill. 

Wilhelmina thought him dying, and, to add to her anxiety, it was 
at this moment that the first trail of the “green-eyed monster ” 
swept over her life. Wilhelmina was no longer in her first youth. 
Til health and suffering had diminished her physical charms. To 

‘judge by the Berlin portrait, with her dog in her arms, her music 
books by her side, and dressed in a scallop-trimmed velvet mantle, 
her form was emaciated, and the cheeks below the close white curly 
wig hollow and hectic. The lustre of her fine eyes, the beautiful 
lines of her clever satirical mouth, indeed, betrayed the brilliant 
spirit that burned within. But the sporting Margrave, a man as we 
know “of no serious tastes,” was unlikely to fully appreciate “ in 
the decay of her beauty, the dawn of her intellect,” as Voltaire puts 
it. The raw hoyden Wilhelmina had brought from Berlin eight 
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‘years before and taken a delight in training, was now in the heyday 


of-her youth and beauty, and Mdlle. von Marwitz turned and stung 
the hand that fed her. It was during the Margrave’s illness at 


‘Erlangen that Wilhelmina, herself ever faithful, began to suspect the 


“ gipgling Marwitz's” designs upon her conjugal happiness. There 
was’ a great quarrel between husband and wife, the faithful 


‘Sonnsfeld intervened and made peace, but the journey to the south 


was abandoned. 

On her return to Baireuth Wilhelmina consoled herself with New 
Year balls, But the ‘‘ unco guido” in Baireuth, survivals of the old 
Margrave’s régime, looked askance at the new Margravine’s frivolities, 
and at her partiality for the heathen gods and classic literature, and 
her open admiration of the pagan world. Nor was this all. 
Wilhelmina was widely and deeply read. She and her brother, in- 
cited by their studies, and goaded by the harsh paternal rule, had 
long ago revolted from the austere Culvanism or Lutheranism in 
vogue at Berlin. The opinions cf Voltaire and the encyclopzedists 
had saturated all the thinking minds of the time, and neither brother 
nor sister had escaped their influence.- Wilhelmins, indeed, never 
went as far as Frederick or Voltaire. Suffering, as years went on, 
brought her back to the: faith. ‘1 pity your blindness,” she wrote 
once to Voltaire, “ only to believe in one God and to deny Jesus.” 
Yet she was not going to brook any puritanical interference. In the 
spring, however, all gaieties came to an abrupt end, for.her father 
died. Of the parent whose persecutions had clouded her girlhood, 
Wilhelmina, on hearing: of his death, writes with credit to her taste 
and feeling, ‘‘ His faults were those of temper rather than of heart.” 
She could be sarcastic, as, indeed, was ever her first impulse, but kind 
feeling always followed as a second thought. 

No sooner were the preliminary formalities of his succession over 
than Frederick, at last his own master, prepared “to set out for 
Baireuth, to see the sister I love no less than esteem.” In the 
King’s suite, chiefly military, came his beloved Algarotti, “ the swan 
of Padua,” “one of the first beaux esprits of this age,” a fervid- 
eyed young Venetian, full of speculation on every subject under the 
sun, who had written books on the opera, taking it seriously, as a 
moral school, even as is done at Baireuth at this day, and who was 
doubtless much appreciated by the Margravine. The Bishop of 
Bamberg, the Ansbachs,came to meet Frederick, and there were 
three great, if not completely happy days, to Wilhelmina at 
Baireuth. She finds her brother altered—grandi—“ set on stilts.” 
She is jealous of preference shown to her sister, annoyed with the 
flirtations of the giggling Marwitz. Then the King whirls away 
westwards on his mysterious jaunt across the French frontier, and 
Wilhelmina is left lamenting. 

“T had so much to say to him. I had got nothing said at all, 


























‘Alas! it is ever‘s0!” ‘Have we a al felt it thus after a brief 
glimpse of those we love ? 

In October came the promised return visit to Berlin. Wilhemina, 
after an eight. years’ absence, found all her young brothers and sisters 
much grown, bat. the Queen-Mother, in deepest mourning, jealous 
and sorrowful; and shut out from politics; the King more a king 
than ever, but unpopular and agueish. At Rheinsberg, Frederick’s 
own particular country. mansion. among the beech-woods on the little 
lake of Griinerich, things were brighter. Frederick had many 
artistic schemes on hand—a French theatre, an Italian opera house. 
Voltaire had inoculated him with taste for the drama, and private 
theatricals were being got up at Rheinsberg, Voltarie’s Mort de 
Cesar, when—the Emperor Charles VI. died. The next day 
Frederick wrote to Voltaire: “‘I believe there will be by June next 
more talk of cannon, soldiers, trenches, than of actresses and dancers 
for the ballet.” Straight from a masque ball in December, memor- 
able as one at Brussels some fifty years later, Frederick went off to 
join his secretly massed troops and, in direct defiance of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, to wrest Silesia from Maria Theresa. 

Wilhelmina returned home, anxiously to watch her brother's 
eareer. After the victory of Molwitz the widowed Empress wrote 
in vain to beg her intercession with her brother, and Mdlle. vor 
Marwitz took herself off temporarily to nurse her wounded uncle 
the General. Then the new Emperor Charles VII., Elector of 
Bavaria, hurried through Baireuth ‘‘ in a very bad post-chaise,” with 
half an hour’s talk to the Mergrave, on his way to be crowned at 
Frankfirt. Next came the Duchess of Wiirtemberg; the liveliest of 
dames, with her son Charles, aged fourteen, who became “quite 
amouraché with my little girl, and greatly diverted us with his 
gallantries,” and, in an evil hour for the two children the mothers 
began to concoct a marriage scheme. In the middle of the visit 
Marwitz returned, “ not much to my joy, I being, with some cause, 
jealous of that foolish minx.” The lively Dachess “ quite corrupted 
Marwitz, turned the poor girl’s head into a French whirligig, and 
undermined any morals’she had.” The passing through of the 
Emperor had fired Wilhelmina, ever ready to amuse herself, with w 
desire to go and see the ‘coronation. So she started off, in strict 
disguise and incognito, with the Margrave and his brother: 


“ Bad roads, waters all out, we had to go day and night, reached the pres 
of Frankfiirt late January 30, 1742. ‘Berghoven, Legationsrath (secre-. 
tary) there; says we are known. everywhere. Coronation is not to be till 
February 12. I was fatigued to death, and bad cold on me; we turned 
Yeek to the.last stage, and stayed over night. Back again in ‘secret to see 

the pablic entry of the Emperor. Des plus superbes. Masque ball that. 
night, where I had much amusement tormenting the masques, not being 
know to'iyone. We next day retired to a small house which Berg-! 
hoven had got for us out of the town, for fear of being discovered, and 
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lodged there, waiting February 14 under difficulties. The weather was 
bitterly cold; we had brought no clothes, my ladies and I had nothing 
earthly but a black andrienne each, to spare bulk of luggage; strictest 
incognito was indispensable. Marwitz and her sister, for giggling raillery, 
French airs, and absolute impertinence, were intolerable in that solitary 
place. We returned to Frankfurt again, had balls and theatres; of these 
latter, I missed none. One evening my head-dress got accidently awry and 
exposed my face fora moment. Prince George of Hesse-Cassel who was 
looking that way, recognised me, told the Prince of Orange; they are in 
our box the next moment, and the former, good fat man, and the latter, 
hunched-backed but sprightly, and whose esprit and conversation de- 
lighted me, bore me faithful company all the coronation time. They 
would needs take me home in their carriage and asked the Margrave to let 
them stay supper, and from that hour they were never out of the house. 
Next morning, by means of them, our secret got abroad. The Archbishop 
of Cologne had set spies on us; next evening he came up to me, ‘ Madame, 
I know your Highness, and you must dance a measure with me.’ We had 
nothing for it but to give up our incognito and take our fate.” 


Wilhelmina was presented to his three nieces, and the husbands of 
two of them “ very polite indeed.” She decided to send home for 
her clothes and equipages. Madame de Belleisle, wife of the French 
Ambassador, who was the soul of all their assemblies and the maker 
of Kaisers, suddenly called. 


“‘T had carefully avoided her, reckoning she would have pretensions I 
should not be in the humour to grant. I took my resolution at the 
moment, and received her like any other lady. Her visit was not long. 
The conversation turned entirely on the praises of the King (Frederick). 
I found Madame de Belleisle very diflerent from the opinion I had formed 
of her. Lille sentait son monde, but her air appeared to me that of a 
soubrette, and her manners insignificant. Monseigneur himself waited on 
me several times. The coronation truly grand, of an oriental splendour, 
The Kaiser, oftenest in his bed, courting all manner of German princes, 
managed to lead the Margrave into a foolish bargain about raising men 
for him. Which bargain I persuade the Margrave to back out of, and in 
the end does so; though it detains us some time longer in Frankfurt, which 
is still full of princes, busy with visitings and ceremonials. Among other 
things, by way of forwarding this bargain, they wished me to go and call 
on the Empress.” 


This was no easy thing to manage with due regard to every one’s 
dignity. ‘‘ How a King’s daughter and an Empress are to meet, 
was probably never settled by example, What number of steps 
downstairs does she come? The fauteuil, is that to be denied me ?” 
Wilhelmina wished to consult her brother. But there was no time, 
Finally, matters were arranged. Wilhelmina was allowed a very 
big common chair; the Empress sat on a very small one with arms. 
The former was not impressed. “She looks like a ball; laide au 
possible. Her mind corresponds to her appearance. She passes 
her days and nights in her oratory, with mere rosaries and gaunt 
superstitions. The old and ugly are generally the Almighty’s 
portion, Our conversation was not long.” The Empress would 
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speak no French, and “ her Austrian jargon and my low Saxon are 
not mutually intelligible.” 

Meanwhile national enthusiasm in Austro-Hungary had reached 
boiling-piteh, and the very day that Wilhelmina saw Charles VII. 
receive the Imperial Crown with oriental splendours in the 
Rémerhall at Frankfiirt, a wild herd of Pandours, Croats and the 
like swept into Bavaria and seized Mtnicb, his capital. 

On Wilhelmina’s return to Baireuth, the frisky Duchess paid her 
another visit to actually arrange the marriage between their two 
children. Her influence on the Court was bad. She introduced 
all manner of questionable French manners and amusements, which 
the flighty Von Marwitz found attractive, while they extremely 
shocked her high-bred mistress. A return visit to Stuttgart 
probably completed the ruin of that young lady’s morals and of 
Wilhelmiaa’s domestic happiness. For with it her Memoirs abruptly 
cease. The “shrill, glib voice” is hushed, the facile pen drops. 
Yet we would so fain have had her chronicle the culmination of the 
glories of the Court of Baireuth, the ascending successes of her 
beloved brother. 

By August 1743, mastér of the whole of Silesia, and with his head 
full of a scheme of a union of the South German Princes, Frederick 
again ran over to Baireuth, on a visit more of diplomacy than of 
affection. With him came Voltaire, already dabbling in politics. 
A correspondence on art, philosophy, religion, had previously began 
between him and the Margravine. The great little man was pining 
to see her charming capital. “Baireuth! Baireuth!” he wrote, 
“quand serai-je assez heureux pour voir vos fates!” Concerning 
his visit Wilhelmina is, alas! silent, but Voltaire was not too busy 
in his new ill-fitting character of diplomatic spy and go-between, 
to throw sidelights on that delicious fortnight. 


“* Mais enfin j’entends et je vois, 
Cette adorable seur dont l’amour suit les traces.” 


With her Hermitage just finished and in all its glory, Wilhelmina, we 
may be sure, entertained her guest delightfully. 

The flighty Duchess was there, but she’ was full of political 
worries, and had an interview, bathed in tears, with Voltaire, for had 
not the King detained at Berlin, for education, her son, little 
Frederica’s fiancé? Voltaire stayed on a week after Frederick had 
departed on his political tour, finding ‘‘ Baireuth a charming retreat 
where one can enjoy all that is agreeable in a Court without any of 
its inconveniences,” and the Margrave, just made a Field-marshal, “a 
young prince full of worth and courage who loves the French and 
hates the Austrians.” 

In the brief lull before the second Silesian war, Frederick occu- 
pied himself in working up his opera, in founding his Academy of 
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aeaee, on marrying yore giving in marriage his sities his 
éwn advantage. Wilhelmina, who we know had a turn for match- 
making, abetted by the giggling Marwitz and her sister, aroused 
herself at Baireuth by trying unsuccessfully to arrange a rich mar- 
riage for the old Chamberlain Polwitz, to whose gossiping pen we 
owe so much of her family history. She was also busy building her 
Opera House. Standing close to the river and flush with the street, 
exteriorly it is unattractive. Plain folding wooden doors, wide 
enough to admit sedan chairs and their bearers, open into a dim 
entrance, whence a wide double staircase leads up what was consi- 
dered one of the finest theatres with the largest stage in Germany, 
till 140 years later it was eclipsed by Richard Wagner’s herculean 
model, which commands the town from the fir-clad hill to the north. 
Babiena, a famous Italian architect, superintended a work which is 
a glory of rococo art, all gilt balustrades with scrolls and canopies 
with Minerva and Apollo either side the proscenium. Sic transit. 
The gold embroidered curtain, carried off by the French when’ they 
occupied Baireuth from 1807 to 1810, is now at the Royal Opera at 
Vienna. Only modern German ‘farces occasionally hold the stage 
where once Montperni, the Margravine’s director, ruled supreme in 
florid Italian opera or Voltaire’s classic French comedies, the echoes 
of which are now drowned by Wagner's Parsifal from the bill 
above. 

Meantime, while her mother was encouraging all the ‘arts and 
philosophies, and her father amusing himself with shooting trips to 
Erlangen and kindred delights, Frederica had grown up, and, on 
her sixteenth birthday, 1748, diplomacy married her to Duke 
Charles of Wiirtemberg. She had an unhappy life: Her Duke, 
educated, despite his mother, ‘at’ Berlin, was Schiller’s Duke of 
Wiirtemberg, “a man gloriously famous in Germany, of inarticulate, 
extremely arbitrary turn—an angry mule, voracious, dim-eyed, 
ambitious, with glooms and whims, and the. temper of a ” 
Frederica bore with him for eleven-years.. Their-only baby son 
died, and the year after ker mother’s death they were eoparated. 
Frederica died in 1780, poisoned, it is said, by the excessive use of 
cosmetics. 

After the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle Europe had quiet for eight. 
years. “The muses, not the goddess of war, were in the ascendant at 
Berlin, and Baireuth followed suit. The correspondence of Voltaire 
and the Margravine gives us glimpses of this. gay life, full of thea- 
tricals, mummeries of all kinds, with the poet in the zenith of his 
glory as general actor-manager. “Charlottenburg,” he writes, “isa 
delicious abode ; Frederick does the honours there, the King know- 
ing nothing of it. One lives.at Potedam as. in the chateau of 8 
great French seigneur who has.culture and genius, in spite of that 
terrible big battalion of Grenadiers.” In the letters “ Frore 
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Voltaire” likens Potsdam to an abbey, Frederick’ himself, and the 
other brilliant spirits, to monks; “ Sceur Guillmette,” as the Mar- 
gravine styles herrelf, to the abbess ; and there is not a little almost 
profane parody of religious doctrine and worship interspersed. 

‘ From August to November 1750, Wilhelmina herself had “ a good 
time” of it at Berlin. There was the splendid caroussal, or tour- 
nament, on the Palace Esplanade, lit by 40,000 oil lamps, with the 
Princess Amelia as Venue, distributing the prizes, and distinguished 
visitors from half the Courts of Europe looking on. There were 
amateur theatricals, both Frederick and Wilhelmina taking parts. 
No wonder she returned home in the finest of health and spirits. 

It was Voltaire’s best time at Berlin, too. A couple of years 
later and he had fied disgraced, whining to bis friend to intercede 
for him with her brother. - Wilhelmina did so, but there was no 
hesitation as to whose side she should teke in the quarrel, and for 
four years there is dead silence between her and Voltaire. 

In 1753 the old castle was nearly burnt to the ground. There 
had been revelries afoot, ‘‘the Duke of Wii:'temberg and my daugh- 
ter acting prettily,” Wilhelmina writes to Voltaire before the split, 
and the Margrave setting fire to a window curtain put the whole 
place in flames. Wilhelmina, ill, had to be carried out of her bed 
to the house of her impressario, Montperni. While a new palace on 
a fresh site was erecting, the Italian journey for the benefit of the 
Margravine’s bealth, which had been planned fifteen years before, 
really came off. But Wilhelmina started south via Colmar, and paid 
the delighted wanderer Voltaire a surprise visit at his inn, and tried 
to get him to acccmpany her and the Margrave to Montpellier. 
Voltaire wrote to Frederick for a passport, but the king laughed at 
him for his pains, and told his sister that she was well rid of him. 
Wilhelmina went on to Lyons, where she saw the grateful sage again 
(“ Women are worth so much more than men,” he writes), and, not 
without diplomatic intentions, and ever partial,:as we know, to inte- 
resting ecclesiastics, made the acquaintance of Cardinal de Tencin 
and the Jesuits. Through him, Wilhelmina tried to get at the 
Pompadonr, the virtual premier of France, and to arrange a treaty for 
Frederick, But Maria Theresa was beforehand with her. The 
Cardinal shilly-sballied, and the favourite snubbed Voltaire, who 
retired discomfited to Geneva. 

Wilhelmina has recorded her winter at Montpellier and her. Italian 
journey in her letters to her brother. Doubtless the antiquities of 
Languedoc filled her with a desire to see Rome and its classic glories. 
When the spring came Wilhelmina went as far south as Naples, 
where she saw “all the sights,” the sulphurous grotto del cane, Virgil's 
grave, the original of that she had erected at her Hermitage, and fror 
which she sert a spray of laurel with a pretty message to her belovea 
hero. Then home, via Venice, to settle down in the Neues Schloss. 
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This stands on the outskirts of the town, a fine piece of Renaissance 
work overlooking stiff trim gardens and square fishponds. But 
where once the powdered beauties of the Margravine’s Court sauntered 
discussing all the ’ologies, now only the Bairenth bowrgeois and the 
little blue-coated Bavarian soldier stroll on Sundays, or the Wagner 
pilgrim flits by to the lonely tomb at the Villa Wahnfried, hard by. 
Many crowned and imperial heads have lodged at the Neues Schloss 
since the Margravial line became extinct. Napoleon, rampaging 
through South Germany, occupied the stately, if dull, apartments, 
still beautiful with dainty rococo furniture and decoration. (Sad 
that beauty and furniture should, as it always does, coincide with 
decadenee of art.) But Napoleon’s stay was short. The “ White 
Lady,” tradition says, came out one night and turned the upstart 
petit caporal out of his little iron camp-bed, still to be seen among 
the damask-hung and gilt carved furniture, and Napoleon fled to 
the Hermitage. 

In 1756 began the Seven Years’ War, Frederick againsi the 
“alliance des trois cotillons”—France, Russia, and Austria. The 
Voltaire correspondence also recommences, but changed in tone. 
“Scour Guillmette” and “Frére Voltaire” no longer discuss. 
philosophy and the arts, for Wilhelmina sits breathless on the edge 
of the storm watching her brother’s career. She weeps with him 
for the complete massacre of his magnificent Grenadier Guards, when 
the disaster of Kollin turns the tables on the capture of Prague. 

After his allies’ ignoble treaty of Klostersieven when Frederick 
writes ‘‘ de profundis” only hoping for death in calm, the faithful 
sister avers she will not survive him, and she kept her word—the 
night of the defeat of Hochkirch. ‘In long pages,” writes 
Frederick, “I talk to you of nothing but my troubles and affairs. 
A strange abuse it would be of any other person’s friendship. 
But yours, my dear sister, is known to me, and I am persuaded that 
you are not impatient when I open to you a heart which is wholly 
yours.” 

Wilhelmina does not sympathise in words only. She sends 
Riquetti, director of her Opera, to Paris to negotiate, and tries to 
work in Voltaire’s assistance, as the celebrated Lettres des Pandours 
show, mysterious as an announcement in the agony colamn in the 
Times. The Pandours were part of the miscellaneous army of the 
Empire—to North Germany what the Prussian Uhlans were in 1870 
to France. It was so written that if the Prince of Coburg inter- 
cepted the letter no one would guess that the ‘‘ Scour Mézaline” was 
indeed the Margravine, pleading through Voltaire to her friend 
Tencin to negotiate peace. Her efforts failed, however, and what 
Carlyle calls the “lamentation psalms” of Frederick, a wonderful 
jumble of French rhymes and prose poetry, throw a lurid — on 
the King’s depression and despair: 
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“Oh! sweet and dear hope of my remaining days. Oh! sister, whose 
friendship, so fertile in resourses, shares in all my sorrows, and with a 
helpful arm assists me in the gulf. It was in vain that the Destinies have 
overwhelmed me, if the crowd of Kings have sworn my ruin, if the earth 
have opened to swallow me—you still lev me, noble and affectionate sister ; 
loved by you, what is there of misfortune ?” 


Wilhelmina, that miserable summer, beside herself with anxiety, 
writes to Voltaire: “I am in a frightful state and will not survive 
the destruction of my house and family. That is the one consolation 
which remains to me. You will have fine subjects for making 
tragedies of.” Indeed, her frail constitution, impaired by her 
suffering youth and her later sorrows, was distinctly breaking down 
ander the weight of her brother's disasters. Then came the 
Austrian side movement on Berlin, and Frederick started off to 
intercept it. 

“ Death and a thousand torments could not equal the state I am in,” she 
writes in October. “There run reports which make me shudder. Some 
say you are wounded; others dangerously ill. In vain have I tormented 
myself to get news of you, and can get none. My dear brother, come 
what may I will not survive you. If I continue in this frightful uncer- 
tainty, I cannot stand it, I shall sink under it, and then I shall be happy. 
I have been on the point of sending you a courier, but I durst not. In 
the name of God bid some one write mea word. I know not what I 
have written, my heart is tornin pieces. I feel that by dint of disquietude 
and alarms I am losing my wits. Oh! my dear, adorable brother, have 
pity on me! Heaven grant I may be mistaken and that you may scold me, 
but the least thing that concerns you pierces me to the heart and alarms 
my affection too much. Might I die a thousand times provided you lived 
and were happy. I can say no more, grief chokes me, and I can only 
repeat that your fate shall be mine, being my dear brother, your 


‘6 WILHELMINA.” 


Three weeks later Frederick, in the moment of victory over the 
French at Rosbach, writes to beg his “‘ divine and affectionate sister 
to share in his joy. The instant I have time I will tell you more, 
{ embrace you with all my heart.” 

In the lull which followed the victory of Leuthen and the capture 
of Breslau Wilhelmina seems to have taken heart again, and amused 
herself once more with building, for 1755 is the date of the 
Fantaisie, another charming country house among the fir-clad hills . 
west of Baireuth, less fantastic than the Hermitage, and which 
passed to her daughter, and then to the Dukes of Wiirtemburg. 

But when the war began again in 1758, it enveloped even 
Baireuth. The clouds were darkening round her brother's head, 
and Wilhelmina was not to see them lifted. The Prince of Zwie- 
brick, with the Imperial troops, made her capital their headquarters, 
and when, in May, Prince Henry of Prussia came to clear the 
country of them, it was Wilhelmina’s last sight of her brother or of 
e Prussian uniform, Frederick had been obliged to raise the siege 
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of Olmii‘z and hurry north, for the Russians were thundering at 
the gates of Berlin. The tempest he had raised was again howling 
around him, and his faithfa) sister was succumbing to the storm. 
To the brother who had seen her recently Frederick writes : 


“What you write to me of my sister of Baireuth makes me tremble. 
Next to our mother she is what I have most tenderly loved in this world. 
She is .a sister who has my heart, and whose character is of price beyond 
all the crowns in this universe. From my tenderest years I was brought 
up with her, you can conceive how there reigns between us that indissoluble 
bond of mutual affection and attachment for life, which in all other cases, 
were it only from disparity of years, is impossible. Would to heaven I 
might die before her and that this terror itself does not take away my life 
without my actually losing her.” 


To Wilhelmina herself he writes: ‘“‘Oh! you dearest of my 
family, you whom I have most at heart of all in this world, for the 
sake of whatever is most precious to you, preserve yourself, and let 
me have the consolation at least of shedding tears on your bosom. 
Fear nothing for us!” 

But the answers are only dictated. The bright pen has fallen 
for ever from the gifted hand, though the loyal spirit is with bim to 
the last. There came the brilliant defeat of the Russians at Zorndorf, 
too late to save Wilhelmina, and Frederick turns his attentions 
south again to invade Saxony. On Saturday, Ovtober 14, 1758, 
came the surprise of Hochkirch in the dead of night among the 
forests of the Spree, the Prussians’ guns turned upon themselves, the 
loss. of 800 of his men, two of his best officers and—retreat. But 
worse was yet to follow. The fourth day after Hochkirch fell the 
thunderbolt of his life, the greatest misfortune Frederick ever 
suffered. “My noble Wilhelmina dead, died the very night we 
were fighting here.” 

_ Frederick passed a gloomy winter at Breslau : 


. “ Like a Carthusian monk,” he wrote to D’Argues, ‘‘I dine denn, I spend 
my life in reading and writing, I do not sup. When one is sad it becomes 
at last too burdensome to hide one’s grief continually, and it is better to 
give way to it by oneself.. Nothing ‘solaces me but the vigorous application 
required in steady continuous labour. This distraction does force one to 
put away painful ideas, while it Jasts,.but alas! no sooner is the work done 
than these fatal companions present themselves again, as if livelier than 
ever. Maupertuis was right ; the sum of evil does certainly surpass that 
of good, but to me it is all one. I have almost nothing ‘more. to lose, 
and my few’ remaining days what matters it much of what complexion 
they be.” it 


Eighteen years later he thus wrote to his friend d’Alembert, 
condoling with him on the death of Maile. de Lespinagse : 


Potsdam, Sept. 7, 1776. 


- © Kavé had: friends both men and wonien ; I have lost five or six, and 
I thought to-die.of my grief... By a mere chance these losses. fell:upon me 
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during the different wars in which I have been engaged. . . . There is in 
truth no remedy but that of time.” 


Frederick turned to his poet friend to rear to his lost one an 
immortal monument of verse. Many letters passed between them 
on the subject, for Voltaire felt unequal to the task, and his 
celebrated Ode sur la mort de S.AS. Madame la Princesse de 
Baireuth he deemed but a poor memorial to one whom he and 
Frederick could best appreciate. 

Wilhelmina lies not in the gloomy and crowded Fiirstengraft 
under St. Madeleine, but beneath the organ in what was the 
Margrave’s chapel of the Old Castle, her husband, who survived her 
five years, by her side. 

Twenty-two years iater, when her unhappy life came to an end, 
their daughter was laid with her parents. ‘‘ You have never had, 
madame, many reasons to love life,” Voltaire had once’written to 
her, and, by Wilhelmina’s own wish, her obsequies were simple in the 
extreme, and ‘her funeral oration was, by her special desire, upon 


“Vanity of vanities.” : 
Ep.ta E. CuTHELL, 





OUR LAND. 


FROM THE FINNISH POET, JOHAN LUDVIG 
RUNEBERG. 


Ovr land, our land, our native land! 
Ring high, O words of worth! 

No mountains ’gainst the sky-line stand, 

No vale is hid, nor washed one strand, 
That’s dearer than our place of birth,— 
Than our sires’ northern earth. 


Onr land is poor none can deny, 
If gold for them has spells ; 

And strangers pass her proudly by, 

Yet for her sake we'd gladly die ; 
For with her moorlands, crags, and fells 
She golden stories tells. 


We love our rushing torrents’ boom, 
Oar streamlets’ rapid flight, 

Oar murky forests’ whisp’ring gloom, 

Our summer nights’ star-spangled tomb, 
Yea, all that erstwhile song or sight 
Has touched our hearts aright. 


*Twas here our fathers fought the fight 
With ploughshare, sword, and brain ;— 
*Twas here, in gloomy times and bright, 
With fortune’s favours or despite, 
That Finnish hearts learnt to sustain, 
Nor ever throbbed in vain. 


Who's told the whole heroic tale— 
All that our folk withstood— 

‘When battle roared from vale to vale, 

When frost cried out with hunger’s wail,— 
Who measured all their outpoured blood 
And all their valiant mood ? 
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And here it was blood stained the earth ;— 
For us they suffered sore ;— 

And here it was they laughed in mirth, 

Here, too, their broken sighs had birth,— 
That people who our burdens bore 
In days long gone before. 


And here for us ’tis good, ’tis sweet 
To be and have our share. 

Whatever fate to us may mete, 

We have a native land to greet ;— 
And what is there on earth more rare 
To treasure up with care ? 


On ev'ry side lies stretched this land : 
Oar eyes can see it clear: 

And we can proudly raise our hand, 

And point with joy to sea and strand, 
And say: ‘‘ Behold the country here— 
Our native.land so dear!” 


Were we to dwell in stately guise 
"Midst gold clouds azure-set, 

And life tripped on ’midst starry skies, 

Where none shed tears or uttered sighs, 
E’en this poor land of ours we'd yet 
With longing hearts regret. 


Thou land of thousand lakes! Thou land 
By song and virtue famed, 

Where life’s sea’s granted us a strand ;— 

Land of our Past—our Future’s land— 
Be not of poverty ashamed ; 
Live happy, free, unblamed ! 


Thy blooming early nipped by blight, 
Shall barst forth blossoming. 

See, from our love take upward flight 

Thy splendour, glory, hope, delight ; 
And louder, too, some day shall ring 
The song thy sons shall sing. 


WiuiaM FREDERICK Harvey. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


A USEFUL list of the New Zealand Fauna has bei published by 
Captain F. W. Hutton,’ with the collaboration of various specialists. 
The work does not pretend to be more than an index;'with refer- 
ences to the authorities; but: the. introduction contains some 
interesting remarks upon the probable origin of the fauna and the 
date of isolation of the island; which will be of use to the geologist 
as well as the biologist. The teferences’ are not in every case 
complete; but, as the author remarks, the expense of making this 
part of the work more extensive would have been considerable, and 
it is to be hoped that at some future:time means may be found for 
the farther development of so important an undertaking, which 
should be conducted on national lines. 

With a maritime nation like ourselves the teaching of navigation 
is, or ought to be, of paramount importance, and such a work as 
Mr. W. Hall’s Modern Navigation? ought to meet with a consider- 
able demand. In the first instance the book is intended as a text- 
book for students. of navigation; but it is at the ‘same time 
sufficiently advanced to serve as a handbook for practical navigators. 
The explanations of nautical terms are clear and concise, and the 
same may be said-of the descriptions of instruments such as the 
log, compass, and sounding machines. The author has wisely 
reduced the working out of computations to the simplest basis 
possible, and has avoided an excessive use of mathematics, which so 
frequently puzzles and deters beginners. On the whole we can 
confidently recommend Mr. Hall’s book to om who wish to acquire 
a knowledge of navigation. 

The same firm of publishers have issued a feries. “of Worked - 
Problems in Higher Arithmetic for civil service-and: other examina- 
tions by W. P. Workman and R. H. Chope.! The. book may be 
looked upon as a supplement to the Tutorial Arithmetic, and in 


1 Index Fauna Nove Zealandie. By Captain F.W. Hutton. London: Dulau 


and Co, 1904. 
2 Modern Navigation. By W. Hall. London: University Tutorial Press, Ltd. 
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connection with éxaminations will be found usefal to students and 
teachers alike. 

Those in search of: mental gymnastics will find abandance of 
exercise in Mr. C. H. Hinton’s Fourth Dimension.! The author 
endeavoars, without the use of models or mathematics, to give his 
readers a conception of the use of four dimensions; but we must 
confess that we have been unable to follow him into the “ higher 
world,” or to do full justice to his description and illustrations of a 
tesseract. Those of our readers, however, who are not satisfied with 
three dimensions will probably derive much satisfaction from the 
perusal of Mr. Hinton’s book. There are numerous illustrations, 
but in our opinion it is almost impossible to deal with the subject 
satisfactorily wi:hout the use of models. 

Among the recent publications of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Mr. A. W. Grabau’s Phylogeny of Fusus and its Allies? occupies a 

' prominent place. The author deals with the genus from its earliest 
stages of development down to the most recent forms. In work of 
this kind there will always be a difference of opinion as to the 
relationship of members within a phyletic group, and Mr. Grabau 
has been careful to so describe the various forms, and at the same 
time has portrayed them so well in a series of eighteen excellent 
plates, that his monograph must be considered a distinct gain to the 
science of conchology. 

Another important monograph published’ by the Smithsonian 
Institution is Mr. M. W. Travers’® Researches on the Attainment of 
very low Temperatures, The experiments, which were carried out 
with the assistance of a grant from the Hodgkins Fund, have 
contributed in no small degree to our knowledge of the propertiés 
of liquid hydrogen and other gases, and the apparatus designed by 
the author in conjunction with Sir William Ramsay for the lique- 
faction of ga-es has rendered researches of this kind much easier 
than was formerly the case. The present report forms the first 
part of the investigation, and further researches will be published 
as Part II, the advent of which will be eagerly awaited by. all 
chemists and physicists, 

Beekeepers and indeed all lovers of nature will greet with 
pleasure the second edition of Mr. T. W. Cowan’s Honey Beas “For 
fourteen years the first edition has maintained its place | as the 
standard work on the subject, and this has’ now been revised ‘and 
brought up to date. The clear and graphic way in Which 


2"The Fourth Dimension: ' By*'H: Hinton. “London: Swan arc é Cu., 
Ltd. 1904. a 
2 Phylogeny of Fusus and its Allies.’ BY A. W. Giabilu.” Smithsonian Miscellaneous 

Collections, vol, xliv, No 1417... Washington: Smithsonian Institution. (1904. 
Researches on the ‘A tidinment of véry hig. + pring Smithsonian i; Miscellantous 
onietines vol. By Bont ‘1441, “Washington. ‘1 19 sta D 
tural Htstory, Anitomy,‘and Physidtogy.- “By TW Goma, 

London : Houlston & Sons. ‘1904. 
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Mr. Cowan describes the most intricate parts of the complicated 
anatomy of the bee renders the perusal of his work a pleasure. A 
copious bibliography and a list of all illustrations with full descrip- 
tions are features which add much to the value of the work, and 
might well be imitated by other writers on natural history. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE 


In La Politique Protectioniste en Angleterre: un nouveau danger pour 
la France! M. Georges Blonde! is more concerned with the effect of 
the return to Protection by this country upon the trade of France. 
He in passing gives a brief account of the present commercial situa- 
tion in England, and declares that each system, Protection and Free 
Trade, has its advantages and its dangers. Serious as the question 
is to England, threatening her with the loss of her commercial and 
marine supremacy, M. Blondel has no doubt at all that the proposed 
change in the commercial policy of England would have very serious 
consequences indeed for France. England, as he shows, is France's 
best customer. A tariff wall against the natural products of France 
would be disastrous, and we cannot help adding that England would 
be the poorer for the exclusion of French inventions in machinery 
and electricity, French improvements and designs in objects of an 
artistic character. We can only assure M. Blondel that for different 
reasons we are as anxious as he is for the maintenance of the status 
quo. We do not believe that Protection offers any advantages to 
any nation to be compared for one moment with its disadvantages. 
The Secret of Herbart,? by Mr. F. H. Hayward, is at once a challenge 
and acreed, Is the doctrine of Herbart nonsense, or is it sober 
truth, asks the author? Is Herbart’s apperception doctrine right or 
wrong? Mr. Hayward is firmly convinced that to the extent of its 
own message it appears to be absolately and faultlessly true; but if 
it is not trne, he wants to be shown why it is false. There are, 
doubtless, many half-informed persons who will take up Mr. 
Hayward’s challenge, and prove conclusively to their own satis- 
faction, if not to that of some of us, that there can be no education 


1 La Politique Protectioniste en Angleterre: Un nouveau danger pour la France. Par 
Georges Blondel. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 1904. 

8 The Secret of Herbart. An Essay on Education and a Reply to Professor James 
of Harvard. By F. H. Hayward, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schien & Co., Ltd. 1904. 
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without religious instruction. This in England, almost alone of all 
nations, would appear to be the popular view, both of Churchmen 
and Nonconformits, Mr. Hayward perhaps would not go with us 
in desiring to eliminate so-called religious instruction from our 
schools, but he strongly insists that religion by itself is no match 
for evil, The child is the father of the man; unless the child is 
interested in his work, his education is useless from a moral point 
of view ; unless wholesome interests can be instilled into the child or 
youth, he grows up indifferent to all wholesome interests in life. 
“The stupid man,” says Herbart, “ cannot be virtuous.” There are 
two points here, one educational, one moral, Without the stimulus 
of interest there can be no real education, no true culture. Without 
culture there can be no moral strength, not even a moral perception. 
The message of Herbart is “Interest.” The secret of Herbart is 
apperception. Interest in almost anything good, and interest in 
nature, in art,in politics—above all, interest in moral goodness, All 
this we have felt quite as strongly as Mr. Hayward, but common- 
place as it is, it still needs to be said. The present system of 
education, from the elementary school to the university, is on the 
wrong tack, and as long as the parsons are allowed the sole control, 
so long will it continue in the same fatal course. 

Miss Clapperton is a woman of culture, depth of thought, and 
breadth of view. She has also the courage of her opinions, and 
however unsavoury may be the subject, she does not hesitate to draw 
attention to it. Her new book, A Vision of the Future, deals with 
many subjects which are usually relegated to medical treatises or to 
papers read before ethical societies, but which, from their vital im- 
“portance to the national welfare, ought to be brought home to every 
citizen. In her treatment of the sex problem Miss Clapperton 
follows Dr. Havelock Ellis; and we need scarcely say we entirely 
agree with her views, and join with her in condemning the prudish- 
ness which vetoes all discussion of a thorny problem, and seeks to 
drive the evil below the surface, content so long as it is out of sight. 
Upon education Miss Clapperton is especially sound. Her views are 
largely mere common sense to those of us who have trained children ; 
but, truisms as they are, they need to be stated, and not only stated 
but to be applied. The wealthy classes are no less to blame than the 
lower. How can they expect their children to grow up with sound 
moral views or even a respectable code of honour when they are left 
to servants, who necessarily have little idea of either? Miss 
Clapperton is to be congratulated upon a particularly brilliant piece 
of work—a real contribution to national education. 


1 4 Vision of the Future based on the Application of Ethical Principles. By Jane 
Hume Clapperton. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1904. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


To students in search of a manual of Greek history we can con- 
fidently recommend Zhe Tutorial History of Greece,’ by Mr. W. J. 
Woodhouse, Professor of Greek in the University of Sydney, New 
South Wales. Candidates for a Pass will find it amply sufficient 
for their purpose, while to Honourmen it will serve as an illuminative 
conspectus when engaged in revising their studies of the standard 
histories. Professor Woodhouse has, we venture to think, acted 
wisely in confining himself to the political history, and omitting 
reference to the achievements of the Greeks in the domains of 
literature, philosophy, and art. The book, modest as are its aims, 
is, nevertheless, the outcome of wide reading, high scholarship, and 
much original thought. 

By the victory of Charles Martel at Tours, in 732, the tide of 
Mohammedan invasion had reached its limit, and the ebb was to set 
in. ‘The question there to be judged by force of arms,” says 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole in The Moors in Spain, “was whether 
Europe was to be Christian or Mohammedan—whether the future 
Nétre-Dame was to be a church or a mosque—perhaps, even, whether 
St. Paul’s, when it came to be built, should echo the chant of the 
Agnus Dei or the muttered prayers of Islam.” History of the 
Moorish Empire in Europe,? by Mr. 8. P. Scott, is the first attempt 
made by an Englishman or American to treat this vast subject as a 
whole. His linguistic studies—attested by a list of authorities 
extending over twenty-five pages and embracing no less than seven- 
teen languages and dialects—show the amazing industry with which 
he equipped himeelf for a task which took him twenty years to 
perform. Books, indeed, exist in plenty, treating of the Saracenic 
dominion in Spain; but all works written before the publication of 
Gayangos’ and Dozy’s histories have but very slight historical value, 
being founded, for the most part, on Conde’s Dominacion de los Arabes 
en Espafta. According to Mr. Scott, both Irving and Prescott 
swarm with errors in their accounts of the last days of Moorish rule 
in Spain ; moreover, the former shows a surprising lack of familiarity 
with Spanish. Of the Emperor Frederick II. Mr. Scott writes in 
terms of glowing praise. ‘The genius of Frederick II. was five 
centuries in advance of his time. His most intelligent contempo- 
raries were incapable of understanding his motives or of appreciating 
his efforts for the regeneration of humanity. No individual of that 
age accomplished so much for civilisation. He improved the con- 

1 The Tutorial History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Death of Demosthenes, 
By W. J. Woodhouse, M.A. Oxon. London: W. B. Clive. 1904, 


2 History of the Moorish Empire in Europe. By 8. P. Scott. Three vols. Phila- 
delphia and London : J. B. Lippincott Company. 1904. 
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dition of every class of society in his dominions. He diffused the 
learning of the Arabs throughout Europe. He imparted new 
impulses to the cause of education in distant countries not subject 
to his sway, an impulse, while it was often impeded, was never 
wholly suppressed.” Mr. Scott’s chapter on the general condition 
of Europe from the eighth to the sixteenth century is one bitter 
indictment of the Popes and their clergy ; Latin civilisation is con- 
trasted, to its disadvantage, with the flourishing state of the arts 
and sciences under the enlightened rule of the Khalifs. Where, 
indeed, in Europe was to be found a University comparable with 
Cordova in her prime? If the enlightened policy of Archhishop 
Hernando de Talavera had prevailed over the blind bigotry of Car- 
dinal Ximenes, and the Moors been saffered to dwell unmolested 
in the land they had made the focus of European culture; if 
Charles V. had not initiated the fatal policy of interference in the 
affairs of Italy, present-day Spaia might be a dominant factor in 
the European Concert, instead of being a reproach among the 
nations. 
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THE DRAMA, 


TEN plays, vis., “The Maid’s Tragedy,” “ Philaster,” “The Wid 
Goose Chase,” “Thierry and Theodoret,” “The Knight of the 
Barning Castle,” “ King and No King,” “ Bonduca,” “ The Spanish 
Curate,” “The Faithful Shepherdess,” and “ Valentinian,” make up 
the two vols. of the thin-paper “‘ Mermaid” edition of “ the mys- 
terious double personality of Beawmont and Fletcher.”1 Mr. J. 
St. Loe Strachey has performed his editorial duties well ; his Intro- 
duction is at once an eloquent tribute to the memory of these courtly 
poets and an analysis of ‘‘The Maid’s Tragedy.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Tsolée,? by Brada, might be described as the experiences of Sylvaine 
Charmoy—a beautiful and innocent girl of good family—who, by 
the death of the grandmother who had brought her up, suddenly 
finds herself transplanted to the London residence of en invalid 
uncle who had married for her fortune a valgar widow of undoubted 
wealth, but of doubtful reputation. Brada, whose Notes sur Londres: 
found favour with the French Academy, has-described the “ smart 
set,” in all their moral hideousness, with appalling accuracy. The 
character of Nelly Holt—the lady journalist who fondly imagined 
herself superior to the weaknesses of her sex by having cast off its 
conventions—is a careful study of contemporary English life. It 
is a clever, but, in its conclusion, unconvincing story. 

The Watchers,® by A. E. W. Mason, is a book calculated to make: 
the flesh of the timid “creep.” It is a story of pirates and treasure: 
hidden in the burial-ground of Tresco Abbey about the middle of 
the eighteenth century ; but differs from other stories of its type 
by making the principal villain employ a crude kind of me:merism 
as an agency in the perpetration of his crimes, 


1 Beaumont and Fletcher. Edited, with an Intrcduction and Notes, by J. &t. Loe- 
Strachey. ‘The Mermaid Series. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
2 Isolée. Par Brada. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
se The Watchers. By A. E.W. Mason, New Edition. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
4, 
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Chaucer: Canterbury Tales. The Prologue and Squire's Tale, 
edited by Mr. A. J. Wyatt, M.A., contains all that a student can 
reasonably be expected to know when presenting himself for an 
examination on the texts in question. The notes and glossaries 
have evidently been prepared with great care, The same remark 
also applies to the treatment of metre, especially in the matter of 
the final ¢, which in the Prologue (except at the end of lines), is 
indicated, when syllabic, by a disresis. 

In his sequel to Wee Macgreegor,? J. J. B. has presented his 
admirers with another series of genre pictures of Scotch life as 
genuinely humorous as its predecessor. It was a happy thought 
of the author to preface his booklet with a gloseary for the use of 
the Southron ignorant of Scots. As the hero is still of tender 
years, we may hope to hear something more of him in the near 
future. 

It was only last year that the civilised world was bewailing the 
premature death of Captain Olivieri Sangiacomo, the novelist par 
excellence of military life in Italy. Of his latest and, perhaps, 
greatest work, Zhe Colonel 8—now admirably translated by Mr. E. 
Spender—no less than 30,000 copies have been sold abroad. At 
the opening of the story Count Ettore di Sant’ Agata, who had 
distinguished himself as military attach6 to the embassies of Paris, 
Berlin, and London, has, at a comparatively early age, within his 
grasp all for which his ambitious heart can crave: a brilliant 
appointment on the general staff, and the love of a rich, beautiful, 
and accomplished woman. But the Nemesis of a half-forgotten sin 
is at hand to wreck his life, in the person of that hopeless degenerate 
his son, who, after startling Italy by a series of dastardly crimes 
without parallel in history, is doomed to die a felon’s death by the 
verdict of the court over which his father was forced to preside, We 
follow with bated breath the successive phases of the tragedy as 
they inevitably unfold themselves. The austere simplicity of lan- 
guage in the latter episodes—a triumph, indeed, of restrained art— 
intensifies the crowding horrors of the end in a manner unattain- 
able by the verbosity of the ultra-Realistic school of writers. 

We have received from Messrs. George Bell & Sons a handy little 
reprint of Evelina; or, the History of a Young Lady's Entrance into 
the World,* by Fanny Burney, edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Miss (?) Annie Raine Ellis, who is acknowledged to be the lead- 
ing authority on all that conceros Madame d’Arblay. Few novels 


1 Chaucer; Canterbury Tales. The Prologue and Squire's Tale. Edited by A.J 
Wyatt, M.A. Lond. and Camb. London: W. B. Clive. 
Wee Maegreegor Again: A Sequel. By J. J.B. London: Grant Richards. 
3 The Colonel. By Captain Olivieri Sangiacomo. Translated from the Italian by 
E. Spender. London: David Nutt. 1904. 
- 4 Bvelina; or, the History of a Young Lady's Entrance into the World, By Fanny 
“Burney. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Annie Raine Ellis, London: 
George Bell & Sons. 1904, 3 
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have enjoyed in their day a wider popularity than did Hvelina, which 
excited the unstinted admiration of so redoubtable a critic as Dr. 
Johnson. Apart from its intrinsic merits, the laudable interest now 
taken in our eighteenth-century authors ought to ensure to this 
production a new lease of life. 

In all civilised countries, from the Middle Ages down to the end 
of the Renaissance, etiquette, especially in relation to decoram at 
meals, formed an important branch of education for the nobility. 
For instance, England had The Babees Book; The Book of Curteisie 
that is Clepid stans puer ad mensam—the most popular of fifteenth- 
century productions, which Hugh Rodes soon afterwards developed 
in The Book of Nurture, or School of Good Manners (1550). The 
Schoole of Vertue, and booke of Good Nourture for Children and 
youth to learne their dutie by, composed by F. Seager (1557), puts 
etiquette on an ethical basis. rasmus: De civitate morum puer- 
diwm was Englished in 1532. In 1576 Robert. Peterson published 
his version from the Italian of Archbishop Giovanni della Casa’s 
Galateo—one of the most famous works of its kind. But no book 
enjoyed greater popularity in the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
than the Latin satire, entitled Grodbianus : De morum simplicitate, 
composed, in 1552, by the Wittenburg Master, Friedrich Dedekind. 
German versions innumerable of it appeared, with varying degrees 
of grossness and deviations from the original. In Palestra xxeviii. 
Dr. Ernst Riihl has published an illuminative monograph on 
Grobianus in England,| together with a reprint of the first English 
translation: The Schoole of Slovenrie (1605), and Schwanke’s Grobi- 
ana’s Nuptialls, from the Bodleian MS. 30. He also devotes a 
chapter to Roger Bull's translation of Grobianus, which was dedicated 
to Swift. Grobionus belongs to the same class of literature as 
Erasmus’ Encomiwm moriw and Pirckheimer’s Podagrae laus, and, 
perhaps, is related to Obsopzeus’ De arte bibendi—works of mordant 
irony which, a favourite pastime amongst the Humanists, praise 
what is blameworthy and blame what is praiseworthy; in short, 
inculcate an inverted etiquette. In The Guls Horne-booke (1619), 
Grobianus is transformed by Dekker into an English “ gull,” the 
type of an empty-pated “ man about town” ; the country variety 
of this amazing creature appears in Ben Johson’s Every Man in his 
Humour, The second English version of Grobianus was dedicated 
to Swift by a writer who concealed his identity under the pseudonym 
of John Ball. Swift himself adopted Grobianian irony in his 
Directions to Servants. 

From the psychological point of view, The Vineyard? incontestably 
ranks with John Oliver Hobbes’ highest achievements, The curious 


» } Palaestra zreviii. Grobianus in England. Von Ernst Rihl. Berlin; Mayer 
‘and Miiller. 1904. 
® The Vineyard. By John Oliver Hobbes. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1904, 
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antiphonal verse on the fly-leaf, “He beholdeth not the way 
of the vineyards,” is taken by Biblical commentators to imply 
the opposite to “sitting under his vine and fig-tree.” The 
protagonists of the story are Gerald Federan, Jennie Sussex, and 
Rachel Tredegar. Federan is a young provincial solicitor who, after 
winning the Victoria Cross with the Yeomanry in South Africa, has 
returned home to carry on the practice of his paralysed father. He 
possesses all the physical qualities, together with some share of the 
moral defects, that we are wont to associate with Onida’s typical 
guardsman. After fluttering, in inconsequent flirtation, the hearts 
of half the countryside, he falls in love at last with sweet Jennie 
Sussex, penniless, but an aristocrat to the finger-tips. In his 
eagerness to make money fast, in order to live in a style befitting 
his individual tastes and his jiangec’s proper social position he 
becomes the tool of his father’s recently discharged clerk in a shady 
transaction, from the ruinous consequences of which he can only be 
saved by marriage with Rachel Tredegar. This spoilt child of 
fortune is the living antithesis of Jennie Sussex; self-willed, pas- 
sionate, and morbid as Les fleurs du mal of Bandelaire—a creation 
as exotically unwholesome.as she is masterly—contends with her, 
in unequal fight, for the body of Gerald Federan. What soul the 
man possesses must for ever belong to Jennie. It is the old, old 
battle of the two standards (to quote the Ignatian Exercises), and, 
in his weaknees, he has deliberately ranged himself under the 
Standard of Evil. “A man,” says John Oliver Hobbes, “is never 
happy with the second best, or the third best, or, indeed, with 
anything less than the ideal he is capable of imagining. So long 
as he can imagine something better than what he possesses already 
—so long as he can feel he has missed something he might have 
had but for ill-luck or no chance, he’s bound to be miserable.” 
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POETRY 


Dr, Maurice C. Hime, taking his stand on the broad principles of 
Christian ethics, eschews prose in favour of verse as the vehicle of 
his sermons. Little as we like didactic poetry in general, we are 
in honour bound to admit that Dr. Hime’s command of metre, 
coupled with a keen sense of humour, has preserved him from the 
pitfall fof sentimentality that lies in wait for poets who venture 
into this field. Fanny Haire! was not only “tall and lean,” but 


also 
‘‘ Was crabbed as a cross-grained cat, 
All wailing, tears, and spleen.” 


No less than three stanzas are occupied with the recital of her 
various ailments—for the most part imaginary. From these she 
rapidly recovers, after taking to heart the lesson conveyed by a 
singularly uncanny dream. The Unlucky Golfer his Handbook 
presents the tyro in the game with some useful hints, together with 
a warning against “that most demorali:ing fallacy of constantly 
ascribing bad play . . . to ill-luck, accident, fortune.” The illus- 
trations to both booklets have artistic merit, and, besides, are very 
funny. 


11. Fanny Haire her Dream ; or, a Plea for Oheerfulness. II, The Unlucky Golfer 
his Handbook. By Maurice C. Hime, M.A., LL.D. With Illustrations by John R. 
Monsell. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1904. 


The Rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 
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